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Aud oh the other Hand, again, the Book bY 
is ſo Methodical, and every Thing .. 
follows ſc ſo naturally, that the Reader is "led 

in à dirett Road from the Beginning to the 

End; and as he is in no Danger of . miſta- 
king his Way, there 1s the eſe Occaſion for 
affording him ſupernumary Lights in an In- 


troduction like this. 


BUT, ſince ue have undertaken to write 
a Preface, it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
therein, that very few Books contain ſo great 
a Variety in ſo narrow a Compaſs. The Au- 
thor "appears to be a Man of great Reading, 
and Aeep Refieftion, for moſt of the Books. he 
= cites, are equally ſcarce and curious; but then 
he does not, like many of the German Authors, © 
| content himſelf with barely embroidering his 
Margins,. which". may be ſometimes done by 
tranſcribing. thoſe of ather Writers, but gene- 
F ably gives you the the Paſſages that nate for 
bk K Bis Purpoſe, aud very often Characters of the 4 
Authors themſelves,” and this alone." renders bis 
Y Work of great Utility, to ſuch as deſire to le 
acquainted with the Merit of Books ſeldom to 
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4 THER remarkable "thing is thi. 
Treatiſe is, the Choice the Author bas made 
bis Quotations, which are as Entertaining, 


as they are Inſtruſtiue; nor is it eaſy to con- 
ceive without reading his Book, boa it is poſſſ= 
ble for a Man to enliven ſo dry a Subject, at 
his ſeems to be in the Manner he has done. 
The Extratts he has given from Bacon the 
Monk, plainly ſbew, the prodigious Knows 


leage. of that extraordinary Perſon, who, 


when all Europe was involved in the thickeſt 


Miſt of Ignorance, ſeems to have poſſeſſed alone 


ſuch a Treaſure of Science, as would have ren- 
dered him a very conſiderable Man, even in © 
the moſt enlightened Aes, and may poſſibly en- 
gage ſome able Writer to give us ſuch an 
Abridgement of bis Works, 
and learned Doftor Shaw has done, of thoſe 
F Chancellor Bacon, and the famous Boyle, 
which if judiciouſiy performed, and illuſtrated 
_ 1as theyare, with proper Notes, would do equal | 
Kevice to the Republic of * and . 
. me our Country. 


"THE Stories he infer of — Phi- 
lalethes, Signor Gualdi, and the celebrate! 
Flamel, are not only extremely diverting, but 
may contribute 1 to the we 15 * _ 
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Proper Manner, it might be f conſiderable 
Uſe, of Opera; 

Way, has of late Tears mightily encreaſed, of 
Peciall in this' Country, where There are” 


ſelves, and 1 "Labels "with the moſt K- 
crecy, in b der to avoid rhar "Ridficule 


. tg In Germany, however, this kind of 
Learning 
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e dalle Hints,” thats his Bool muſt be 
7 | mance of great Merit, what- 
ever ee of Heu and" his Secret. 
Of this, the Author himſelf ſeems to be very | 
well goes; and therefore, while he puſhes 
bis . s with the greateſt Vigour, and | 
appears evidently to have bis Deſign much at 
Hart; he notwithſtanding, takes all along. 
| ſuch Precautions, as are neceſſary to defend 
bin 2 the . ation. o being a whimſical, 
pedantic Writer; as "almoſt aur, 
_ other Man would have bern Thought, who had Ec 3 
aundertaten fuch 4 Tack.” Upon- the whole, © 

there is in this Diſſertation, aol a Mixtureof 3 
' ſerious Irony, as cannot. hit afford a very 
* Entertamment to thoſe who are pro: 
per Judges of Subjects of this Kind, and who + 
= inclined to ſee how far the Strength of  hu- 4 
man Underſtanding can ſupport philoſophical . 
Truths againſt common 3 4 * 3 
8 Proj due. > 6 os 7225 ve 
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| with our Author, which he has done withothee 
learned Men, the whole is ſubmitted to tile 

| » Judgment of the candid Reader, who will, 
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Art of Preſerving Yourn. 


[ was the laudable Cuſtom of the 
Antients, to perpetuate the Memory 
of all ſingular Events, and eſpecially 
ſuch as in any Degree might be 
= W uſctul to Poſterity by Inſcriptions. 
Theſe had a peculiar Style, in which three Things 
were principally regarded; Succinctneſs, Elegancy 
and Clearneſs. It would have been inconvenient, 
and indeed prepoſtrous, to have drawn ſuch 
Pieces into a great Length, conſidering the Places 
in which they were erected; that is ro ſay, Mar- 
kets, Temples, or public Roads; or, the Matter 
whereon they were inſcribed, which was Marble; 
or ſome other kind of hard or curious Stones! 
But, if Brevity was neceſſary, Beauty was like wiſe 
convenient. Where * is nothing W 
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the Memory ſoon loſes a Thought. To retain 
what we arc told, we muſt receive at once both 


Pleaſure and Inſtruction. This neatneſs of Stile, 
was peculiarly cultivated by the Antients. It 
came originally from the Eat, where all Science 
was taught in Parables and Proverbs. In Greece, 
they refined upon this, and laid down the Rudi- 


ments of Knowlege in Ahporiſms. Among the 


Romans, this manner of teaching was much eſteem- 
ed, and nothing more admired, even in the 


liteſt Ages, than Sentences. If they were after- 
uſed, and improperly applied, this ought 
not to diſcredit them, ſince without Queſtion 


wards a 


they ever did, and always will, appear with the 
utmoſt gh, e in that kind of Writing of 
which I am ſpeaking. Laſtly, as to Perſpicuity, 
the Antients were exceedingly careful, and the 
Difficulties that now ariſe about the true meaning 
of ſuch Monuments of their Learning as have 


reached one Times, are rather owing to the Miſ- 


fortune of loſing ſuch Accounts of their Cuſtoms 


and Manners, as might have made them eaſy and 


familiar to us, than to any want of Clearneſs in 
the Stile of their Inſcriptions. N 
Men of different Profeſſions have employed 
themſelves with different Views, in the Study of 
thoſe large and curious Collections, which learned 
and induſtrious Perſons have made of ſuch remains 
of antient Wiſdom, as having eſcaped Oblivion, 
are now ſafely repoſited in the Cabinets of the 


Curious. Among theſe, we are chiefly obliged 
to the celebrated Thomas Reine/ius, who undertook + 
twWo mae a Supplement to the laborious Work of 
Frater und has therein preſerved an infinite Num- 


-_ berofyaluableJofcriptions; and amongſt the reſt, 


this, which hath gien occaſion to my Treatiſe. 
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AESCULAPIO er SANITATI 


LI. CLODIUs. HER MIPPUs 


QUI VIXIT ANNOS CXV. DIES v. 
PUELLARUM ANHELITU 
QUOD ETIAM POST MORTEM 
NON PARUM ros PHVSICI 
IAM POSTERI SIC VITAM DUCITE. 


'The learned Delechamp has given us a different 


Account of this Inſcription ; according to him ir 
ſhould be read thus. 5 


L. Godius Hirpanus, 
Vixit annos CLV. dies V. © 
Puerorum halitu refocillatus 


Et educatus (a). 


The famous Cujas, gives it us in the following 


Manner. 


OD Clodins Hirpanus, 
Vixit aunos CXV. dies V. 
Alitus puerorum anbelitu (C). 


Theſe various Readings, though it cannot be 


denied that they affe& the Senſe ſtrongly, do not 
however, much concern the Subject. The firſt 


tells us, that L. Clodius Hermippus lived one hun- 


dred and fifteen Vears, and five Days, by the 


Breath of young Women, which is worthy the 
Caonſideration of Phyſicians and of Poſterity. Ac- 


cording to the Commentator upon Pliny, the 


| Juſtiniani Novel, 3. 


Name of this Long-liver was not Hermippus, but 


A 2 . Hir- 


e) In Notis ad L. vii, c, 48. Plinii Natural. Hift. (4) Ad 
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ole to examine; this is to be the Subject o 
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Hirpanus, and the Date of his Life one hundred 


and fifty-five Years and five Days, with this addi- 
tional Circumſtance ; that he did not live by the 


Breath of young Women, but of young Men. The 


Lawyer again reduces the Life to the fame Stan- 
dard, and contends only, that his Name was Hir- 
panus, and that he received this extraordinary 
Nouriſhment from the Breath of Youths. _ 


If therefore we take this Inſcription as it ſtands 


by the Conſent of all theſe Writers, it informs us 


of a Fact equally curious and important, vis. 


That a certain Perſon, no Matter whether his 
Name was Hermippus, or-Hirpanus, reached a very 
advanced Age, by the Uſe of the Breath'of young 


Women, or of young Men. Now whether this ks 


were a real Fa&t--which actually happened, or 


whether it be the Invention of ſome malicious Wit 


amongſt the Antients, in order to exerciſe the 


Talents of Poſterity, I concern not myſelf: It ap- 
| pears to me, in the Light of a Phyfical Problem. 


which may be expreſſed in very few Words, viz. 
Whether the Breath of young Women may 


oy probabl y contribute to the maintaining long Lite, 


and keeping oft old Age? This is what I ow : 


my 
fcourſe, in which, if what I deliver be Enter- 


taining and Uſeful, the Reader need not trouble 
Himſelf much about the Truth or Falſehood of the 
Iaſeription. * 


But it will be neceſſary, before we come to 


the ſtrict Examination of this Propoſition, to 
remove ſome previous Difficulties out of the 
Way. In the firſt place, therefore let us enquire, 
whether the Term of Lite be a fixed or moveable. 
Thing. Some of the moſt learned amongſt the 
Jews, have thought it abſolutely determined by 


the Decrce of God, and have alleged various F 


Scriptures 


jiacertain whether it be or not? 


Notions o 


to that mode of Rule purſued by the Divine Power, 
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Scriptures for the Proof of this (c). The moſt 
antient Philoſophers, both in Chaldea and 
thought the Lik of Man depended upon the Stars, 
and by pretending to prodict its duration, plainly 
ſhewed, that they thought it abſolutely under the 
Influence of the Heavenly Bodies (4) The Stoicks, 
if they meant the Power of the Stars, by what 
they ſtiled Fate, were alſo of this Opinion; but 
whatever they meant by Fate, moſt evident it is, 
that they _—_— the Life of Man; as well ascvery 
other Thing, depended thereupon (e); and that 
conſequently it was unalterable by any means, with- 
in the Compaſs of human Power. Now, if there be 
any Truth in thefe Opinions, if there be the leaſt 
Foundation for any one of them, the Caſe is clear, 
that all further Enquiries are Vain ; for to what 
end ſhould we ſearch out the moſt probable 
Means of extending Life, when we are certain, that 
this is a Thing beyond our Capacity? or at leaſt, 


In order to open the Way to further Specu- 
lations upon this curious and important Subject, 
I will begin with the Solution of this Difficulty, 
and take upon me to prove, that contrary to the 

— Divines and Philoſophers, there 
is no ſuch Thing, as a ſettled Term of Life by 
the Law of Nature; or which is the ſame thing in 
other Words, by the exprefs Will of Divine Pro- 
vidence. In the firſt place, I lay it down as an 
abſolute Certainty, that Contingency, is eſſential 


in the management of ſublunary Things. Cauſes 
| indeed neceſſarily draw after them their Effects; 
but then I deny, chat there is any Chain of neceſ- 


fary 
(le) Manaſ. ben Iſrael de term. vitæ. (4a) Diod Sica: 
Hiſt: lib: 1. Diogen. Laert. (e) Plut. de placit, Philo- 
SS am: Lact: Senec Sens 
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ſary Cauſes, and becauſe it would require much 
Time and Space to eſtabliſh this Doctrine gene- 
rally, I will keep cloſe to my Subject, and content 
myſelf with proving it, as to this particular Point. 
It is a ching agreed on all Hands, that the Law 
of Moſes, propounded chiefly 'Temporal Bleſſings, 
und amongſt theſe, long Life; now this is abſo- 
lutely incompatible with the Doctrine of a fix'd 
Term, and therefore if there be any Paſſages in 
the Scripture which look this way, we mult in- 
terpret them in ſome other Senſe, for the part 
muſt accord with the whole, and it is idle to al- 
| ledge a few detach'd Paſſages againſt the Scheme of 
the whole Book. Again we are told, that God 
commended Solomon for praying to him for Wiſ- 
dom, rather than long Lite, or for Riches, which 
plainly ſhews, that he might as well have asked for 
either, as for it; but if this Inference diſpleaſes, 
take the expreſs Deciſſion of God thereupon; = 
who, in the ſame Place, ſays, that if Solomon, 
walked in the ways of David his Father, he would 
lengthen his Days (/ ) Add to theſe Arguments, 
that it was the conſtant Practice of the beſt Men, 
and ſuch as moſt intimately knew the Will of 
God, to pray in Terms irreconcileable to ſuch an 
2 * Thus Hezekiah deſired that his 
Life might be ſpared Elias () and Jonab, 
that their's * be te 6.6 ) 7 1 
But, to put the matter out of Doubt, one 
need only conſider, the Choice givento David, by 
the Prophet Nathan (ꝶ) of War, Peſtilence, or 
Famine, in conſequence of which, he choſe Peſti- 
lenee; now if there had been a fixed Time of Life, 
| how could this Choice, have poſſibly taken Flege? — 1 
(Ji. Kings. iii. 11, 14. (s) Iſaiah, Xii, 3. 
(5) 1. Kings, xix, 4. (i) Jonah, iv. 3. (4) 11. Samuel 
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All the Perſons who died of the Peſtilence, muſt, 
according to the Doctrine I am refuting, have died 
if there had been no Peſtilence, becauſe the de- 
creed Term of their Lives were expired. On the 
whole, therefore it is apparent, that a fixed Term 
of Life, is inconſiſtent with the reaſon of Things, 
which is what we call the Law of Nature, wherein, 
if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, there is a ſet- 
tled Contingency. It is contrary to the Principles 
of Religion, as deducible from the natural Light 
of our 323 and it 1s directly contrary 
to Revelation, ſo that I take it for granted, that 
the moſt pious Man in the World, that will ſe- 
riouſly conſider theſe Arguments, muſt remain 
ſatisfied, that the Order of Providence, the Will 
of Heaven, or God's Decree, which are the Terms 
_ uſed by the Divines on this Subject, hath Deter- 
* nothing abſolutely, concerning the Term of 
VV % ou es 
Il am next to ſpeak of the Opinion of the Aſ- 
trologers, which of Old, were aſcribed to A/cula- 
. pins, who, it is ſaid, laid down this Maxim, That 
all 'Things below, were governed by the Motions 
and Aſpects of the Stars. Againſt this Notion, I 
have two Things to offer; the firſt is, that they 
could not poſſibly know this ſo to be, even grant- 
ing it ſhould be true, becauſe they were abſolutely 
ignorant of the true Syſtem of the Heavens, and 
of the motions of thoſe Bodies, whencethey would 
_ derive ſo great a Power. This puts their Autho-. 


' rity out of the Caſe, for if we cannot depend upon 


them as Aſtronomers, nothing in Nature can be 

more Rediculous, than to pretend to lay any ſtreſs 
on their Judgment in Aſtrology. To be convin- 

ced of this, we need only conſult the authentic 
Accounts we have in antient Authors of the 


| (8) 
Chaldaic Syſtem (); from whence it appears tobe 
equally falle and abfurd ; falſe, as it is repugnant 
to the Experience and Obſervation of ſucceeding 
Times; and abſurd, as it is contrary to the un- 
alterable Principles of Reaſon and true Science. 
The other Argument I allege, is this; That 
| fince the Authority of the Antients is out of the 

Caſe, if there be any modern Stoicks, who are ſtill 
of this Opinion, they muſt ſhew us the Grounds 
of it, and this, not from ſuch Chimerical Notions 
as are laid down by the pretended Sages in judici- 
ary Aſtrology, but from the ſettled and unqueſ- 


tioned Principles of true Philoſophy. When they 
do this, or atleaſt, when they attempt to do it, it 


will be Time enough to examine how far this new 
5 * of theirs is rational. In the mean Time, 
will conclude this Point with that ſettled and 
moſt reaſonable Maxim of the Civil Law, That a- 
bout Things which are not, and about Things which 
cannot be made appear, there is the ſame Reaſon; 
that is, there can be no reaſoning about them, 
they muſt be conſidered in the ſame Light, ſince 
nothing can be more idle, than to diſpute about 
the Conſequences of a Thing, before the Thing 
is made manifeſt, or we have any real ground for 
a Diſpute. —_ ... 8 
We have now done ſomewhat towards e- 
ſtabliſhing the Foundation of our Doctrine; but 
there is ſtill another vulgar Notion in our Way, 
which muſt be removed; or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, explained. By this, I mean the prevail- 
ing Opinion that the Lite of Man is limited 
to a certain Term, and becauſe we ſee People 
grow old at a certain Age, by which I mean, grow 
Earn and Decriped; for Oldneſs has not ſo 
much Reference to Time, as to Condition 1 and 


0 Diod. Sicul. lib. i. Stanley's Chaldaic Philoſophy, 
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 T account him Old, who bas loſt his Strength, - 
ther than one who is advanced in Years,” But, be- 
cauſe I ſay the Maladies that attend old Age, come 
on in moſt People at a certain Period, they arc 
held to be neceſſary; and if there were any Truth 
in this, we ſhould be ſtop'd again, here would be 
a new Barrier through which we ſhould be able 
to find no Paſſage, and when we talk'd of re- 
tarding old Age, People would expect we ſhould 
make them *Young again. It is requiſite, there- 


fore, that this Matter be explained, and ſet right, | 


and that the Reader be ſatisfied how far the in- 
commodities of Old Age are of Neceſſity, and how 
far the Product of natural Cauſes, which may be 
affected by the Skill and Art of Man. 
The human Body is a Machine, actuated by 


an immortal Spirit, and which is more to my 


Purpoſe, fabricated by an Almighty Hand. It 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that this Dwelling ſhould be 
ſo flightly, or fo injudiciouſly contrived, as that 

it ſhould wear out in a very ſhort Space of Time. 
This does not ſeem very agreeable, either to the 

Nature of Man, conſidered as a rational Creature, 

or with that infinine Skill and Wiſdom which is 
evident in the Compoſition of the human Frame. 

When therefore the Divines ſay, that Sin intro- 

duced Death, they ſeem to ſpeak Philoſophically ; 

nnd if I may be allowed to explain their meaning, 
I ſhould be inclined to fay, that Diſeaſes and 
Death are not incident to the human Body by the 

Will of God, or which is the ſame Thing, by 

| the Law of Nature, but were Supcrinduced by 

the Follies and Vices of Men, which carry in 
them naturally the Seeds of Death; and Were, 
1 it be an Evil, we ought not to accuſe Providence, 

but our ſelves. Yet I will readily acknowledge, 
that taking Things as they now ſtand, and have 
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of Immortality in this Body, or even of pro- 
5 longing our Lives to three or five hundred Years; 


but ſtill I affirm, that there are no ſettled Periods 
in Nature, no inevitable Laws which conjoin 
Weakneſs and Infirmity with a certain Number of 
Years; but that it is very poſſible, nay, and very 
racticable too, for a Man to extend the length of 
bis Life, much beyond the common Date, and 
that without feeling the incommodities of Age, 
for otherwiſe, this would be rather avoiding Death, 
than preſerving Life. _ 1 
To prove this, I ſhall firſt make uſe. of Rea- 
ſon, and next of Experience: I ſhall make it evi- 
dent by Arguments, that it may be ſo, and by 
Inſtances, that it has been ſo ; and then if any 
Sceptic has a Mind to doubt the Truth of my 
Dodd rine, I ſhall leave him in his own Road, 
where his Ignorance will infallibly bring upon 
him the juſt Puniſhment of his Obſtinacy, an 
haſticr Extinction of Life than he need otherwiſe 
;õ Oy 3 a on. 
All wiſe Men have agreed, that Nature, by 
which I mean the Wiſdom of God, manifeſted in 
the Order of all Things, acts uniformly in every 


Reſpect, and aſſigns proper Periods to all Things. 
Solomon ſays, vere 15 a Time to be born, aud a 


Time to die (m); a ſhort Maxim, which may admit 
of a long Commentary. The Life of Man does 
not certainly conſiſt in Eating and Drinking, in 
Waking or Sleeping, or in the indulging by 
turns the Gratification of his many Appetites, for 
jf this was ſo, the uſual 'Term of Lite would cer- 
tainly be long enough, and there have been actu- 
ally Inſtances of People who have been ſo fati- 
_ ated with the round of theſe trivial Actions, as to 
be weary of Life, before Death was at Hand, and 
| ads r 


(e) Eceleſ. ili. 2. 


(u) 
in Conſequence of this wearineſa, have haſtned it. 
But as the Divine Old Man Juftly obſerves, Art is 


long, and Life is (); that is, there ſeems to 
be no uſt Lesson x Bm the Powers of the 
Mind, and the Force of the Body, We hurry 
on from Infancy to Childhood; from Childhood 
to the Ageof Man; from thence, to what is tiled 
middle Aged, and then we decline a-pace inro 
Feebleneſs, Miſery and Dotage. Can any Man 
think that this is the true order of Nature? Has 
Nature given ſo many Years to Pikes, ro Eagles, 
and to Stags, nay, and to Serpents, at the ſame 
Time that ſhe denies it to Man? Bec ir far from 
s to believe it; let us rather ſtifle our Pride and 
Conceitedneſs, and believe that the ſhortneſs of 
Life, flows from the Weakneſs and Wickedneſs 


_ of Man. 


Bat it will be faid, that Death is not only the 
End of Diſeaſes, but that Old Age is as much a 
| Diſeaſe as any other, and certainly brings it on. 
That the human Frame is ſo Conſtituted as not 
only to encreaſe and arrive at Perfection, but to 
decay alſo, and wear out. That the Flame of Life 
grows after a certain Time weaker and weaker; 
that the Solids loſe their Tone by Degrees, 
and that the Veſſels grow cartelaginous, and be- 
come at laſt Boney; to that Death, by Old Age, 
is a natural Thing (o). Be it ſo, Lam not contend- 
ing that Men may Live for ever, or that they may 
Live as I faid before, three or five hundred Years ; 
but this I ſay, that Old Age is the only Diſeaſe to 
which we are ſubject by Nature; and that from 
this, it is very poſſible Men may be much longer 
| dctended than they —_— are by the help of e 
r . 


Is) Vita brevis, ars longa, occafio celeris, experimentum 
Periculaſum, judicium difficile, Hippocrat. Aphoriſm. I, 
e] Boerhaave Inſtitut. Midic, 5 474, 475, 1053, 1054. 


| : Notions, yet that ſhortneſs of human 


(12) 
This I fay, principally on the Grounds I have be» 


fore laid down, viz. That the human Body is a 
Machine admirably contrived; from whence, 
I infer that it may, with due Care, be kept in 
ood Order, and that the true ends of Life, being 
5 och as require a much greater Extent of Time, 
than the ordinary Period of Life allows; therefore 
it is more likely, that this unreaſonable Brevity 
ſhould be the Effect of our want of Skill, of Care, 
or of Attention, than owing to any Law laid 
down by the Omniſcient Author of all Things, 
Theſe are my Principles, which I ſubmit to the 
ſtricteſt Examination, if they can be demonſtra- 
td to be either falſe or precarious, I ſhall be ſorry 
for myſelf, and for Mankind; fince undoubtedly 
they carry in them a ſtrong appearance of Truth, 
and of the moſt pleafing kind of Truth, that which 
attributes Glory to God, by diſplaying his good 
Will to Man. But leaſt any one ſhould ſay, that 
many Things look fair in Speculation, which de- 
ceive us in the Practice, I will, after thus expoſing 
my Doctrines to the Rays of Reaſon, examine it 


next by the reflected Light of Experience, and 


ſurelx, if this ſhews us no Flaws in it, the Reader 
and I ſhall proceed chearfully on our Journey, 

and he will no longer conſider me as one amuſing 
him with a learned Paradox, but as the Unſoulder 
, v 
Aͤgainſt the common Opinion, the moſt au- 
thentic Records of Hiſtory enable me to allege, 
that though vulgar Experience be pppadie 50 my 


now become common,was not ſo always, noris yet 


ſo in all Places. I ſhall not dwell long on what is 
* of the great Age of the Antidiluvian Patriarchs, 
I ſhall content myſelf only with a few Obſerva- 
tions that are neceſſary to my Purpoſe, the Truth 
ak which cannot be drawn into Diſpute, In 400 


ife, which is 


(13) 
firſt Place, let it be noted, that though Men lived 
to be then very Old, yet the Species was new. The 
human Body had been but lately taken out of the 
Earth by its Creator, and retained therefore a great 
deal of its primitive Strength. We ſay co 
| ly in our Days, that a Man who lives Faſt, takes 
Pains to deſtroy his Conſtitution 3 and on the 
Principles of Moſes, we cannot but allow, that 
the Fabric of Adams Body muſt have been much 
ſtronger, and better compacted than ours; and 
this it was, that preſerved him ſo long, after he 
had loſt that Tree of Life, or Rule of Living 
which was ſuited to his primitive State. My ſe- 
| cond Obſervation is, that theſe Patriarchs lived 
in another World ; I mean a World otherwiſe 
conſtituted than ours, and after another Manner ; 
and therefore, what we arc told oſ their Age, is not 
more incredible, than a Multitude of Facts Which 
Experience and Evidence obliges us to believe 
true (p). I thirdly obſerve, that if with ſtronger 
Conſtitutions, and in a better diſpoſed World, 
Men lived to various Ages, but mbſt of them 
nine or ten Times as long as we; there ſeems to be 
no repugnancy in admitting, that by great care of 


dur Conſtitutions, and our helping by Art the noxi- 


ous Qualities of the ſeveral Elements as they are 
neu diſpoſed, Men may maintain as great à Diſ- 
tinction in the Periods of their Lives or Deaths. 
It is very remarkable, that not only the Sa- 
cred Writers, but all the antient Chaldean, "Ep yp- 
tian, and Chineſe Authors, ſpeak of the great 
Ages of ſuch as lived in early Times, and this with 
ſuch Confidence, that Xexophon, Pliny, and other 


4 


8 Perſons, receive their Teſtimony without 
_ Scruple. But to come down to later Times; Attila, 
King of the Haus, who reigned in the fifth Cen- 


| () Burnet Theor, Tellur, Cudworth syben. Intcllef, 
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| fant; was raiſed to that of a Prince, in the Vear 
824, lived to be 120, and governed his Subjects 
with ſuch Ability to the very laſt, that his Name 
is ſtill in the higheſt Veneration amongſt his Coun- 

trymen (r). Marcus Valerius Corvinus, a Roman 
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Facts whatſoever ; and conſequent 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurance, that even an 


lüb. viii. c. 14. p. 1096. (x) Euſeb. Chronic. ( ) Petayy 


Natural. lib. vii. c. 1 (a) Diogen. Laert. in vit. Epi- 


n 
tury, lived to 124, and then died of Exceſs the 
firſt Night of his ſecond Nuptials, with one of the 
moſt beautiful Princeſſes of that Age (9). Piaſtus, 
King of Poland, who, from the Rank of a Pea- 


Conſul, was celebrated as a true Patriot, anda 
moſt excellent Perſon in private Life, by the elder 
Cato, and yet Corvinus was then upwards of an hun- 


dred (5). Hippocrates, the beſt of Phyſicians, lived 
to an hundred and four (:): but Aſclepiades, a Per- 
ian Phyſician, reached 150 (4). Galen lived in un- 

diſturbed Health to 104 (w). Theſe Men do Ho- 


nour to their Profeſſion. Sophocles, the Tragick Poet, 


lived to 130(x). Demecritus, the Philoſopher, lived 
to 104 { y); and Eupbranor taught his Scholars at 
upwards of 100 (z): and yet, what are theſe ro 
| Epimenides of Crete ? who, according to Theopom- 
pus, an unblemiſhed Hiſtorian, lived to upwards 
of 157 (a) I mention theſe, becauſe, if there be 


any Truth or Security in Hiſtory, we may rely as 
firmly on the Facts recorded of them, as on any 
ly; we have the 

ke red, or an 
hundred 


() Priſcus apud Jornandes, Bonfinus Hiſtorie de Hongrie, 
Decade premiere 1. ii. p. 75. (r) Guagnini Rerum Po- 
lon. p. 64. Herbert de Fulſtin, lib. i. 4 13, & Harchnoch, 
lib. i. cap. 2. p. 68, &c. () Cato de Re Ruſtica, Cicer, 
de Senectut. Plin. Hiſtor. Natural. lib. vii (f) Euſeb, 
Chronic. Petav. Rationar. Tempor. Tom. i. p.. 96. 
(w) Fulgos. 


Rationar. Tempor. Tom. i. p. 96. (x) Plin. Hiſtor. 


men. 


(6815 
hundred and twenty is not the utmoſt limit of 
Secs n, 2 ofa 3 
But what is ſtill more to our Purpoſe, it is 
not this, or that Country, in which ſuch aged Per- 
ſons are to be found; we meet with them in many, 
I was going to ſay, in moſt Climates. We have it 
on good Authority, that in Bengal, there lived a 
certain Peaſant, who reached the Age of 335; 
and having received Alms of many Infidel Princes, 
had his Penſion continued to him by the Portu- 
guese (b) in Cambaja. Pliny giyes us an Account, 
that in the City of Parma, there were two of 130 
Years of Age, three of 120, at a certain Laxation, 
or rather Viſitation, and in many Cities of Hay, 
People much older, particularly at Ariminium, one 
Marcus Apponius, who was 150 (c) Vincent Co- 
quelin, a Clergyman, died at Paris in 1664, at 
112 (a). Lawrence Hutland, lived in the Orkneys to 
170 (e). James Sands, an Engh/bman, towards the 
latter End of the laſt Century, died at 145, and 
his Wife at 120 (). In Sweden, it is a common 
Thing to meet with People of above an hundred, 
and Rudbetius affirms, from Bills of Mortality, 
ſigned by his Brother, who was a Biſhop, that in 
the ſmall Extent of twelve Pariſhes, there died in 
the Space of thirty-ſevenYears, 232 Men, between 
100 and 140 Years of Age (g); which is the more 

Credible, fince in the Diet, aſſembled by the late 

Queen of Swedon, in 1713, the boldeſt and beſt 
Speaker among the Deputies, from the Order of 
Peaſants, was conliderably above an hundred 02 5 
Theſe Accounts, however, are far ſhort of what 


) Barthol. Hiſt. Annat. Cent. v. Hiſt 28. p. 46. (c) Plin. 
 Hiſtor. Natural. lib. vii. c. 29. (4) Memoir. de Paris, 
p. 197. (el Buchan. Hiſt, Scot. (7) Hakewill's 
Apol. lib. iii. c. i. p. 166. (g) Ol. Rudbek. Atlantic. 
P- 396. (+5) Memoir, Hiſtor. 17 13. Tom. ii. p. 336. 
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that as the Fact is certain, Men may far tranſcend 


ſaid, ſuggeſted, that in ſuch a Caſe as this, which 


— l - N — * — 
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might be produced M and North Ame- 


rica. But I confine myſelf to ſuch Accounts, as 
arc truly Authentic, and I aſſemble theſe Inſtances, 
not to ſhew my own Learning, or to gratify my 
Reader's Curioſity, but with a view to ſatisfy him, 


what are eſteemed the common Bounds of Life, ſo 
this bleſſing of Longevity is not confined to one 


Climate or Region, and therefore we need not 
_ difpair of _— out the Art er Life, 


d keeping off the Decays 
Country. EY 


Tr may be perhaps, notwithflanding all 1 have 


old Age in any 


concerned Mankind in general ſo much, and in 


| which every Man would naturally think himſelf 


ſo much intereſted, if the Thing were at all poſſi 
ble, this Art muſt have been long ago found out, 


eſpecial ly, fince in all Ages there have been a Race 


of Men, viz. Phyſicians, whoſe buſineſs it particu- 


larly was, to ſtudy ſuch Diſcoveries. To this I 
_ anſwer, that ſuch Prejudices as theſe, are the 
_ greateſt Bars to Science, that many uſeful Arts are 
| but of very late Invention; and that if this was 
_ diſcovered hererofore, it might be concealed from 


Poſterity for very many Reaſons. But beſides, the = 


Fact is quite the contrary ; this Art was avowedly x 


ſtudiouſly ſought by the Ancicnts, and ſome of 


them arc ſaid to have diſcovered it Aclepiades the 


Per/fian,whom I have mentioned already, was wont 


to declare, he accounted a Phyſician ignorant of 
| his Profeſſion, who could not defend himſelf from 
Diſeaſes; and this Notion he Ap by his 
_ own Example, having lived in the 


ull enjoyment 
of Health 1 5o Years, and was then unfortunately 


killed by a fall down Stairs (i). Mithridates, King 


0 Sab. bel. lib. x. c. 8. p. 69. ES 


„ve would but n 


deen 
** alſo to this Secret, and fo did 
„ others. But the beſt Anſwer chat can be 
iven to all Scruples of this — may be found 
the Faffages from Bacon, a famous 
_ Engliſh Monk, who lived in the 1 3th ur, 
„been pot — 2 Life 2 be, 
* 1s to pr e, Jays 
2 By Nature M Man 
. is immortal, that is to ſay, was ſo formed ori- 
.« 2282 as that he might have eſcaped Dying; 
« and, even after he had ſinn d, he could live a 
« thouſandYears ; in proceſs of time, by little and 
« little, the Lengrh of his Life was abbreviated. 
Therefore it muſt needs be, that this Abbre- 
4% viation is accidental, and may conſequently be 
either wholly repair d or at leaft in part. But ij 
Enquiry into the accident 
_ «. Cauſe of this Corruption, wethould find, it neĩ- 
« ther from Heaven, nor from aught but want of 
© a Regi of Health. For in as much, as the 
4 Fathers are Corrupt, jour fb Children of 4 
corrupt Compl exton Compoſition; and 
4 their ry from the ſame Cauſe, ee 
& rupt themſelves, and fo Corruption is derived 
b from Father to Son, till abbreviation of Life 
e prevails by-Succeffion. Yer for all this, it does 
& not follow, that it ſhall always be cout ſnorter 
« and ſhorter, becauſe a Term is ſer in human 
„ Kind, that Men thould- at the moſt of their 
„ Tears, artive at fourſcore; but more is their 
te Regimen, which conſiſts in cheſe Things, Meat 
< and Drink, „Sleep and Waking, Motion'' and 
« Reſt; Evacuation and Retention, Air, and the 
4% Paſſions of the Mind. For if a Man would 
s obſerve this Regimen from his Nativity, he 


= © might live as long as his Nature adumed trom 


4 his Parents would permit, and might * led 4. FT 
* the utmoſt Term Nature, lapſed hoc 1 
5 — 0 = | Rights ſs; 


(618) oY 

«x Rightcouſneſs 5 which Term nevertheleſs he 

« could not paſs; beeauſe this Regimen does not 
& avail in the leaſt againſt, the old Corruption of 
our Parents. But it being in a manner impoſ- 

4 ſible, that a Man ſhould be ſo governed in the 
« Mediocrity of theſe I hings, as this Regimen of 
Health requires, it muſt of neceſſity be; that 
<«< Abbreviation of Life comes from this Cauſe, 

s and not only from the Corruption of oujr Pa- 
e % eit es enen 

No the Art of Phyſic determines this Re- 
„ gimen ſufficicatly. But neither Rich nor Poor, 
neither Wiſe Men nor Fools, nor Phyſicians, 
“ themſelves, how skillful ſoever, are able to 

4 perfect this Regimen, either in themſelves, or 
<« others, as is clear to every Man- But Nature 
« is not deficient in Neceſſaries, nor is Art 
« complete; yea, it is able to reſiſt and break 

„through all accidental Paſſions, fo as they may 
c be deſtroyed, either alrogether, or in part. And 

in the Beginning, when Men's Age began to 
decline, the Remedy had been caſyj; but now, 
after more than five thouſand Years, it is diſſi- 
(c cult to appoint a Remead e. 
LNevertheleſs, wiſe Men being moved with 
« the aforeſaid Conſiderations, have endeavoured 

e to think of ſome Ways, not only againſt the 

„ -Defe& of every Man's proper Regimen, but 
<« againſt the Corruption of our Parents. Not 

e that a Man can be preſerved to the Life of Aan, 

e or Artephias, becauſe of prevailing Corruption: 
But, that Life may be prolonged a Century 
« of Years, or more, beyond the common Age 
„ of Men now living, in that the. Infirmities 
4 of old Age might be retarded; and if they 
could not altogether be hindred, they might be 

e mitigated, that Life might uſefully. be pro- 

4 longed, yet always on this nn, 


e. For the utmoſt Term of 
„Nature is, that which was placed in the firſt 
6% Man after Sin, and there is another Term from 
the Corruption of every ones own Parents. 
It is no Man's Lot to paſs beyond both theſe 
« Terms, but one may very poſſibly: overcome 
« the Term of his proper Corruption. Nor yet 
, do I believe that any Man, how wiſe fſoever, 
pi 
cc 


: 619) 
Term of Natur 


« can attain the firſt Term, though there be the 
«© ſame poſſibility and aptitude of human Nature, 
« to that Term which was in the firſt Man. Nor 
“ is it a Wonder, ſince this Aptitude extends it- 
“ ſelf to Immortality, as it was before Sin, and 
„ will be after the Reſurrection. But if you ſay, 
« that neither Aviſtotle, not Plato, nor Hippocrates, 
nor Galen, arrived at ſuch Prolongation: I an- 
„ {wer you, nor at many mean I ruths, which 
« wereafter known to other Students; and there- 
fare they might be ignorant of theſe great 
Things, although they made their Attempt. 
But they buſied themſelves too much in other 
Things, and they were quickly brought to old 
Age, while they ſpent their Lives in worſe and 


& common Things, before they perceived the 


« ways to the greateſt of Secrets. For we know 
e that" Ariflotle ſaith in his Predicaments, that rhe 
4 Quadrature of the Circle is poſſible, but not 


« then known. And he confeſſes, that all Men 


„„ were ignorant of it even to his Time. But 
« we know, that in theſe our Days, this Truth 
is known; and therefore, well might Ariſtotle 
be ignorant of far dgeper Secrets of Nature. 
« Now alſo, wiſe Men are ignorant of many 
Things, which in Time to come, every com- 
mon Student ſhall know. Therefare, this Ob- 
& jection is every way Vain (d)“ 
W 8 


* 


Such 
bd nn 


(620) 
Such were the Sentiments of this very great ent 


and very knowing Man, in Times of the det 
and darkeſt Obſcurity; and ſo thorough- 
ly was he fixed in theſe Notions, and had attains 
ed ſo many Lights from the Study of the Arabian 
Writers, or rather of the Greek Phyſicians La- 
bours, digeſted into the Language of that Nation, 
that he afterwards wrote an Expreſs Treatiſe.on 
this Subject (), of which I ſhall have frequent Ocs 
cnſion to and therein ſuggeſted many admi- 
rable Preeautions ſor the Preſervation of Life, and 
avoiding the Infirmities of old Age. It is then 
certain, at leaſt, that we are not purſuing a Shadow, 
or engaged in a cloſe Search after an 8 5 
mera; there may be ſuch a Thing as the Art we 


would reach, and it is not imp „ that the 
Methods fuggeſted to us by 2 
may be the great Secret. In order to diſcern the 
Truth of this, or to ſpeak more correctly, in or- 
der to diſcover how much of Truth there is in it, 
we ought firſt of all to examine carefully the Na- 
ture of human Breath, what Force it has, and 
what mighty Feats may be expected from it, ſince 


the peg ng tells us, the long-lived Hermippas 
owed his Vivacity to the Nouriſhment he-receiv 


cd from the Breath of Girls, or if we take in the 
various Readings of the Inſcription to the-Breath 
of young People of both Sexes. 
In order to come to a thorough Knowlege of 
this Matter, we muſt conſider firk what the 
Breath is, and we ſhall ſoon learn, that as Man 
lives by Breath, ſo thatyBreath is nothing more 
than Air drawn in, and after paſſing through the 
Lungs, throw off again, that we may draw in 


freſh. I do not tye my ſelf here to Phyfical 


Terms, or affect a technical manner of ſpeaking; 


0% De Prolongatione Vitz be. 


the Subjc& on which I write, is of general Con- 

cern, and I would therefore expreſa my ſelf in a 
Language that may be generally underſtood, This 
Air, when received into our Bodies, according to 
ſome Phyſicians, nouriſhes the Lamp of Lite; but 
according: to all, cauſes the circulation of the 
Blood, and other Juices upon which Health and 
Life depend. On the other Side, the Air that 
wee reſpire, and which we . call the 


Breath, muſt, by paſſing through the s, be 
ſtrongly tinctured with the Particles of that Body, 
through which it has paſſed, and when it mixes 
again with the Atmoſphere, muſt communicate 
certain Qualities which the Air had not before. 
This is ſo reaſonable, and at the ſame Time ſo 
ſelf evident, that I think it cannot be denied. 
From hence it follows, that where there are many 
People in one Room, the Air that is common to 
them all, muſt be ſtrongly impregnated with their 
Breaths. If cherefore an old Man be for many 
Fours ſurrounded with young People, we cannot 
help perceiving, that he muſt take in a 
Quantity of that Air which they have reſpired, 
and which conſequently muſt be loaded with thoſe 
Particles which it carried off in paſting through 


| their Lungs. 


| ++ To judge the better of this Matter, let us con- 
ider firft the Action of Odours in general upon 
the human Body, and with regard to this, a very 


WM 


_ cautions Writer, the Hippocrates of our Age, and 


who will be eſteemed the Father of modern Phy» 


ic by Poſterity, after having explained wherein 


the Odour of Plants confifts, and how exhaled, 
he then diſcourſes thus. Hence we may un- 


« derſtand, that the various, peculiar, and often Aly 
_ © ſurprizing Virtue of Plants, may be widely dif- | | 


„ fuſed through the Air, and carried to à vaſt 
Diſtance by the Winds, fo that we muſt not 
has e preſently 
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3 account as Fables, what we find re- 
4 latcd in the Hiſtory of Plants, concerning the 
4 ſurprizing Effects of Effluvia. The Shade of 

© the Walnat gives the Head-ach, and makes the 
Body Coſtive. The EMluvia of the Poppy 
“ procure Sleep. The Vapour of the Yew is re- 
4 puted Mortal to thoſe who ſleep under it; and 
4 the Smell of Bean Bloſſoms, if long continued, 
4 diforders the Senſes. The ſtrong Action of the 
Sun upon Plants, certainly raiſes Atmoſpheres 
< of great Efficacy, by means of the Spirits it 

* diftuſcs ; and the Motions of the Winds carry 

them to a great Diſtance. The dark Shades of 
thick Woods, where Vapours are contracted, 
5 2 various Diſeaſes, and often Death 5 | 

e thoſe who reſide among them, as appears by 
_<. melancholy 1 America, which 75 

„ bounds with poifonous Trees. For this Spirit 
e of Plants, is a Thing peculiar to each Species, 
« abſolutely inimitable, not producible by Art. It 
4 has, therefore, Vertues peculiar to itſelf, but 
“ ſuch as are ſtrangely agreeable to the human 
„„ GE a io a1” Wu 
It the Smell of Vegetables have ſach high 
Effects, much ſtronger ſurely may be expected from 
Amimal Odours; and as to the Eſſects of human 
Breath, we know from Experience that they are 
very extraordinary. It is generally thought, that 
= in the Caſe of Epidemic Diſeaſes, the infection is 
=— propagatcd by the Breath (), and it is ſaid to have 
4 deen the Practice of wicked Nurſes in the Time of 

Þ the Plague, to catch the dying Breath of their de- 


parting Patients in Lawn Handkerchiefs, for the | 


very worſt of Practices; and if human Breath when 
( Boerhaave Elementa Chemiz. (=) Hodges de Peſto, 
Praſder Alpin. Hiſtor. Natural Egypt. 


(43) 
ſetid and corrupt, is ſo potent, why ſhould we 
conceive it void of eee, when Perſons are in 
the freeſt State of Health? Every body know 
how gratcful and refreſhing we diſcern the Breath 
of Cows to be, which is thence ſuppoſed, exceed- 
ingly wholeſome ; and as the Fragrency of young 
_ Breath, who are brought up under a pro- 
per Regimen, falls little ſhort of this, one may 


very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that it partakes of the 


Now to apply theſe Principles to the Mat- 
ter at preſent under our Examination. It is, 
I think, allowed by ſuch as are beſt acquainted 
with the Scercts of Nature, that there is a v 
brisk and lively Motion in the Blood of young 
People; to which, according to the Laws of Ant- 
mal OEconom y, Health, Vigour, and Growth, are 
attributed. On the other Hand, a Decay of this 
lively Motion, and in conſequence thereof, a 
ſluggiſh Circulation, which by Degrees ceaſes al- 
together in the fineſt and ſmalleſt Veſſels, is held 
to be the principal Cauſe of the ſtiffacſs in the 
Mauſcles, which creates that wearineſs and want of 
| Force, that is the great Incommodity of old Age. 
There ſeems: therefore, to be nothing forced or 
abſurd, in conceiving that the Warm, Active, 
and Balſamic Particles thrown off by the Lungs 
of young People into the. Air, which they Reſpire, 
may give in ſuch a Quality, as when ſucked in 
again by a Perſon in Years, ſhall communicate an 
extraordinary Force to the circulating Humours 
in his Body, and fo quicken and enliven them, 
as to beſtow a kind of reflective Vouthfulneſa, 
which may for many Years keep off and delay 
thoſe Infirmitics, to which People of the ſame Age 
are generally Subject. The more we confider this 
Doctrine, f Care we take in comparing 
Cadſes and Effects of the like Nature, and the clo- 
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644) 
ſer r attend to ſuch Experi 


as ſeem fitteſt 
or the clearing up of this Matter, the more we 


hall be ſatisfied of the Truth of this Conjectute, 
and the more credible this Invention of Herenppus 
0 ((( 
I am very fſenfible, that there arc many via, 

ore vai 


* 7 


ill grounded, and fantaſtic Notions. that pre 
among id le People, in relation to the Breath ſome 
have fancied that Sorcerers have a power of faſci- 
nating there with, ſuch as they breath upon, aud 
therefore, in many of the Books which treat of 
Witchcraft, this is uſually thrown in as a Circum- 
ſtance; neither is it a new, but an (o) old Piece of 
Superſtition, which has ſubſiſted in the World 
many hundred Vrars before the late Affair in 
France, where Miſs Cadiere attributes her Poſſei- 
ſton, to the Breath of the Prieſt (p). We are like- 
wiſe: told of Nations in the Iudies, who cure all 
Diſeaſes by breathing on ſuch as are aſſected with 
them; but this ought to be no more regarded than 
what we meet with in Pliay, of another Indian 

Nation, who lived towards the Souroe of. the 
Ganges, who have no Mouths, and who are nou- 
_ riſked by ſweet Savours (9). Theſe are either abſo- 
lute Fictions, or allegorical Accounts, which at 
this diſtance of Time, and perhaps, when Pliny 
Himſclfwrote them, were not underſtood. He ga- 
_ thered moſt of his Facts from the Greet Writers, 


and they frequently diſguiſed,” as they ſometimes 


fal ſiied their Narrations. But theſe Fictions, 
vrhich every body can diſcern, ought not to pre- 
judice Matters of Fact, of the Truth of which, 
any Eaquirer may be fſatisfhed. * = 


. 


There are in 
ſome Writers ſay, 
Salutadores, w 
breathing on the 
Prayers, which they affirm were taught by St. 


an Grder of Knighthood, ſtiled 
retend to care Wounds by 


Eu (7) - The Church of Rome has condemned this 
Fanatical Practice, and ſo do I; but there is another 


ſome what related to this, which, whether Nature, 


or Chance firft introduced into the World; is un- 
dertain but which is not like ever to wear out; and 


that is, breathing on People in a Swoon, in order to 
bring them to themſelves, which is foand to be 
very effectual, as from natural Cauſes might well 


be · expected. Let us then in all Caſes of this 


Nature, diſtinguiſh between Reaſon; and * 
vulgar Opinion, and the Senſe of capable Judges, 
the Pratices of Mountebanks and Dereivers, a 


123223 from Phyſical Principles, by Men 6f 

I do not however, 

— 9 pular Remedies have found Admit- 

: tance into 

S for, in Phyſic as well os in Chemiſtry, the Ef- 
fects of Medicines are conſidered as EAperiments, 


and ſ Senſe. 
yſic, and ought there to be retained ; 


upon which wiſe Men Reaſon, and affign the Uſes; 
though there might 'be another Sort of People 


vho firſt found them out; it is one Thing to pre- 
and another to be lucky in Cures. 


5 fide f N 
— are the moſt different 
Perle in 2 World from Paraceiſus and Van Hel- 


8 mont, who „ 2. were wy entractdinary Men i in 


their Way; 
_ — imagine that Hermippis, by reaſoning, 
0 found out this Remedy againſt old * Jam in- 


'* elined rather to chink; it found out him, that is to 
ay, by vigotous Effects, he was led to the Cauſe, 


Medicine, 


3 ind aden himſelf, * by: this 


0 Dario api Diſguiſe, v. ii. b. 124. 


4 Race of Peopl or 4s 


aticrit, and repeating certain 


* raught 


by 
Q 
| 
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Age, and the brisk Flame that warms Heart, 


| themſelves with delivering Teory * 


(a5) 


taught the Knowlege and Efficacy of it. If one 
vas diſpoſed to purſue the Method of the Anti- 
ents, and to dreſs up this Story in the Garb which 
_ would have given it, one might relate it 
| When the blooming Thysbe, whom the Graces 
good old Hermippus, her Youth- invigorates his 


communicates its heat to his, ſo often as the love- 
ly Virgin breaths, the kindly Vapours fly off full 
of the lively Spirits that ſwim in her PurpleVeins; 
_ theſe old — greedily drinks in, and as 
Spirits quickly attract Spirits, ſo they are preſent- 
1y mingled with the Blood of the old Man. Thus 
the Vapour, which but a Moment before was ex- 
pelled by the brisk beating of the Heart of Thysbe, 
Is communicated by the Æther to Hermippus, and 
paſſing through his Heart, ſerves to invigorate his 
Blood, ſo that almoſt without a * we 
mippus. For, what is there more eaſy to ap- 
prehend, than that the active Spirits of this brisk 
the Air, thaw the frozen Juices of her aged 
Ry 5 nga gn Pw ler 5 anew Force, and a 
treer Paſſage; thus Hermippus poſſeiſing at 
once the Strength his Nature retains, and borrow- 
ing freſh [Spirits from the lovely Thysbe, what 
Wonder that he, who enjoys two Sorts of Life, 
ſhould live twice as long as another Man 
Such had been its Appearance, if we had de- 
rived: this Fact from a Grecian Sage, and then 
perhaps, it had been honoured with numerous 
Commentaries, . and laboured Explications. But 
the Romans were a graver People; the contented = 


6 29 
of Truth, and thought, that like all great Beauties, 
FFC wp Die. 
_ Hiſtory informs ùs, that very many who ſpend 
their Time in the Inſtruction, and of conſequence 
inthe Company of Youth, have lived to great 
Ages; thus Gorgias, the Maſter of Iſocrates, and 
many other eminent Perſons, lived to be 108; 
the year before his Death ſomebody demanded in 
his School, how he had been able to ſupport ſo 
long the tedious Burthen of old Age; the Sophiſt 
replied, that he regretted nothing he had done, 
and felt _— of which he could reaſonably 
complain; my Youth, faid he, cannot accuſe me, 
nor can I accuſe my old Age (s). His Scholar 1/6- 
crates," in the 94th Year of his Age, publiſhed a 
Book, and ſurvived that Publication four Years, in 
all which Time he betray'd not the leaſt Failure, 
either in Memory or in Judgment; but as he had 
long lived, ſo he died with the Reputation of be- 
ing the moſt Eloquent Man in Greece (t). Xenophi- 
lus, an eminent Pythagorean Philoſopher, taught a 
numerous Train of Students, till he arrived at the 
Age of 105, and even then enjoyed a very per- 
fect Health, and yet he left this World before his 
Adilities left him (a) Nicholas Leonicenns read the 
Phyſic Lectures at Ferrara, in the laſt Age up- 
wards of 70 Years, and Languis tells us, that when 
he heard him, he was ſome what above 96, and 
to a Perſon who asked him, by what Rulc he had 
acquired this green old Age, he anſwered, by deli- 
vering up my Youth chaſt ro my Man's Eſtate (c.). 
Platerus tells us, that his Grandfather who exer- 
| ciſcd the Office of a Præceptor to ſome young 
P 


) Plin. Hiſtor. Natural. lib. vii. c. 48. Valer. Max. lib. viii. 
e. 13. (2) Plutarch in vit. Iſocrat. (2) Plin. Hiſtor. Natural. 

b. vii. c. 50. Valer, Max. ubi ſupra. (w) Melch, Adam. 
in vit. Germ, Med. p. 141, „ | 


(28) 
Nobleman, married a Woman of thirty, when he 
was in the 100 Year of his Age. His Son by this 
Marriage, did. not ſtay like his Father, but took 
him a Wife when he was twenty; the old Man 
way in full Health and Spirits at the Wedding, 
and lived fix Years Seren (x). Theſe arc inſtan- 
ces very ſurprizing, and ſeem to argue, that the 
Company of young People is a great Pręſervative 
ge. i 
The celebrated Lewis Cornaro, ſo well known 
to the World by his elaborate Treatiſe on the 
| Benefits of a ſober Life, amongſt other Things that 
he relates of himſelf, tells us this; that when he 
firſt began his Regimen, he took home eleven lit- 
tle Nephews, all Sons of the ſame Father, and 
Mother, all fine healthy Children, whom he took 
the Pains to Educate himſelf; adding, that when» 
ever he came from the Senate, he diverted himſelf 
with the innocent Mirth, harmleſs Sports, and 
inoffenſive Tattle of the Youngſters. Some of the 
Elder of them, ſays he, entertained me more agree - 
ably, They underſtand Muſic, often play upon 
the Lute, accompany it with their Voices, and I 
too, adds he, frequently join my own, which is 
as clear, as ſtrang, and as ſweet as ever it was. 
I have likewiſe, ſays he, compoſed a very diverting 
Comedy, the Scenes of which are diverfified with 
an inoffanſire variety of Wit and Humour, that 
has in it an agreeable Turn of Thought, and 
quaintneſs of Expreſſion. 2 you know, 
is generally the Child of Youth, as Tragedy is tbe 
Product of old Age. The latter on account of its 
Gravity and Scriouſneſs, befitring more mature 
Years ; whilſt the former, by its Gaity of Wit 
and Humour, is more agrecable to Youth. Now, if 


= Sx 
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* Plateri Obſervat lib. i. p. 2331 234 


is + 
an ancient Greek Poct, though he was ten Vears 
| younger than myſelf, was admired and celebrated 
for his having wrote a Tragedy, wh 8 I be 
_ eſteemed leſs Happy, or leſs m who have 
compoſed and Publiſhed a Comedy ? ; on I am 
confident, the fame Poet, though fe was ten years 
Younger than I am, ___— et had not a better Share of 
Health, or a livelier Imagination ()). I make uſe of 
tha Authors own Words, becauſe Cornaro muſt of 
all others, have beſt known himſelf, and the very 
Spirit he ſhews in reciting theſe Things, is a — : 
evident Proof of the ſtrength, vigour, and youth- 
fulneſs of his Conſtitution.” 1 will, however, men- 
tion another more modern Inſtance, | 

Francis Secardi Hongs, uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name of Huppazohi, was Conſul for the ſtate 
of Venice, in the Iſland of Scio, where he died, 
in the beginning of 1702, when he was very 
near 115. This Man was a Native of Ca/al, in 
the Montferrat. He married in Scio, when he 
ung, and being much addicted to the 
Fair Sem og had in all five Wives, and fifteen 


or twenty Coucubines, all of them young, 
beauriful Women, by whom he had forty ninc 
Sons and Daughters, whom he educated with the 
utmoſt 23 enderneſs, and was conſtantly with them, 
as much as his Buſineſs would permit. He pn 
never Sick, his Sight, Hearing, Memory, and 
Activity, were amazin 55 he walked every Da 
about eight Miles, his Hair, which was iong, a 


graceful, became White, by that Time he* wag 
8 'ourſcore, but turned black at an Hundred, as 
did his Eyebrows and Beard at 112. At 110, 
de loſt all his Tecth, but the Year before he died, 
he cut two large ones with great Pain. His | Food 
mo 3 a te 1 of Broth, _ 
4 'whicl 


b See Cy Benefit of a des Life, p. ” 


(30) 
which he cat ſome little Thing roaſted ; his 
Breakfaſt and 3 Bread and Fruit, his con- 
ſtant drink, diſtilled Waters, without any addition 
of Wine, or other ſtrong Liquor, to the very laſt. 
He was a Man of ſtrict Honour, of great Abilities, 
| of a free, pleaſant, and ſprightly Temper, as we 
are told by many Travellers, who were all ſtruck 

with the good Senſe, and good Humour of this 
polite old Man (z.) The Reader will eaſily diſcern, 
that the Point = which I chiefly inſiſt, is his 
having continually young Company about him, 
_ eſpecially young Women; for though neither him- 
ſelt, nor for aught I know any — elſe, ever 
remarked that this might contribute to the length 
ening his Life, yet ſo the Fact might be, though 
unnoticed. It is indeed more for my Purpoſe to 
collect Accounts like theſe, where there is clear, 


evidence of the Fact, I would eſtabliſh before the 


Principle, to which, I refer, it was ever thought 
of, than to quote Inſtances of a freſher Date, ſince 
the Thing might have been in my Head. Theſe 
are Inſtances that cannot be warp'd, I have cau= 
tiouſly eited my Authors, and ſometimes the 
Words of the People themſelves, ſo that I need 
not ask, where I can force Belief. © © 


TI will ſuppoſe then of Hermippus, that he 


was a Tutor or Director of a Coll 
for ſince the Inſcription tells us, not what he was, 
we may be allowed all the Freedom of a rational 
Conjecture, This College of Virgins, I conceive 

to be founded purely for the Sake of Education, 


and thereby affording a quick and conſtant Succeſ- 


non of little Maids, from the Age of between five 


ege of Virgins, | 


and fix, to thirteen and fourteen. I imagine it might Gl 


de requilite tor the Health, as well as proper In- 


* i ſtruction of theſe young Ladies, that they roſe 


„ 


(z) Voyages de Tourneſort, &c, 


(31) 
early in the 
FE Tens. In the 


and this in all Scaſong 
Spring and Summer they might 
be allowed to walk and enjoy the refreſhing Phe 
ſure of rural Proſpects, but always in rs Com- 
_ pany of their Director, who ſhould be obliged to 
entertain them _— the Walk, with ſeaſonable 


and lively Stories. If this ſeeming extraordinary 
Mode of Education diſguſt Perfcing of a nice and 
prudiſh Taſte, give me leave to obſerve, that the 
—_ uſed it 'of old, and that it is ſtill practiſed 
all the Eaftern Nations. Milefian, or Arabian 
Niles, in which a Vivacity of Imagination ap- 
pears, with here and there a Ray of ſound Judg- 
ment, ſuit beſt with tender Minds, and eſpecially 
with feminine * Women are re- 
markably — by xample, or to make Uſe 
of a — A Faſhion. Why, 
therefore, did hey no be inſtructed by Ex- 

ample? There is leſs Difference than moſt People 
Ard. between real and feigned Stories. They 

but as Morning and Evening Shadows, the 
one is the faint Picture of what has paſſed, the 
other as lively a Repreſentation of what may 
poſſibly come. In all other Reſpects they are alike; 
the Story of Alexander and Roxana, in now as 
much a Dream as any in the Perſian Tales. One 
Advantage that Ideal relations have over Stories 
grounded upon Facts, is, that we may contrive 
them ſo as to avoid improper Circumſtances, which 
cannot frequently be done with reſpect to the 
latter, but at the Expence of Truth. Wich 
ſuch Diſcourſes, after their early Devotions were 
over, the fair Pupils might be entertained in Win- 
ter Mornings, and the Day be thus opened with 
a ſtee, — and kindly Spirit, alike agrecable 
al Var, lovely Wards, and grateful to the _ 
an. 


that ſprightlineſs that is natural to theirs: A hort 


recreate the Mind; After the Re 
Vocal and Inſtrumental, and then a Walk; ori 
the Weather will not permit it, ſome breathing = 
_ Exerciſe within Doors, to ſuch a Degree as ay: = 1 


WI 
After this Motning Exerciſe, 1 ſu 
Hermippas, and his Female Pupi ils, retir 


that 
in order 


to bathe, to dreſs, and to — themſelves, all 
which 1 look 


upon as no leſs neceſſary for the old 
Man, than fit and convenient for the young Wo- 
men. Every body knows, that the Antients were 
remarkably fond of Baths, and of Unctions, eſ- 


pecially for old Men; and the Arabian Phyficians 


preſcribe them once in a Week or ten Days, and 
order ſome hot and well ſpiced Meat to be eaten 


after uſing them; but to be ſure waſhing, clean- 
ſing, and keeping the Body neat, as they tend | 
to make old Men pleaſant and agreeable to ſuch 
as converſe with them, ſo the — not a 
little to their own Eaſe, — 


to the 3 
that Su 3 in the Limbs, which is quently 
attacke old Age. On che other Hand, ele- 
ow in Dreſs, and great Nicenefs about their 

ies, is of very 


reat Conſeq nſequence to the Pre- 
Tem in theſe youn young Maids, 


fervation of ſuch a 


2s is fit to make them uſcſul in that Way of which 
we are ſpeaking. About Noon, after all this Ex- 
erciſe is quite over, I ſuppoſe Hermippns meets his 


Maidens with as much Chearfulneſs, as his Con- 
ſtitution will admit, while they receive him with 


Converſation ſhould 


> A well-choſcn 


hight, 


and wholeſome Entertainment, of which all feed- 
Ing freely, but not to fulneſs, ſcaſon the neceſ<s 
ſary Buſmeſs of recruiting the Body with ſuch in- 


genious and diyerting Storics, as may amuſe and 


„Nause, 


excite Colour, but wirhout forcing : a Oe: 


1.+3 
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1 (33) 
be chiefly dedicated to Diverſion, the Ladies, and 
eſpecially the youngeſt, ſhould be indulged in all 


the little innocent Paſtimes that contribute either 


to the Exerciſe of their Limbs, or the Improve- 
ments of their Wits, and theſe 
their Turns, according to the Rule preſcribed by 
their Director. For Inſtance, after Blindman's- 
Buff, Hoop and Hide, or hunting the Hare, there 
ſhould ſucceed Queſtions and Commands 
and Motto's, Riddles, or ſomething of the like 
Sort; and laſt of all, two or three of the Eldeſt 
might gently lead them by a few grave Stories into 


a fit Diſpoſition for their Evening Devotions; 


after which, they might retire to their Dormitory, 
each _— her _ Cel, but all open at the 

Top, as alſo the Director's Apartment, at the 
upper End. In a College like this, with ſuch 
Company, and under ſuch Regulations, where all 


the Pupils are Chaſt as Dianas Nymphs, freſh. 


as the Spring, ſweet as the Summer, and harmleſs 
as the Winter, ever full of Life and Spirit, free 


from Diſeaſes, Cares or Diſtractions of Mind, caſy 


in their Tempers, affable in their Manners, fond 


of obliging, grateful when obliged ; I can ſcarce 


imagine that any Man could ſpend his Time more 
y than Hermippus, live freer from a Senſe 
Sorrow, or more remote from the Shade of 
Death. By this Regimen, he might be eee 7 


with an almoſt continual Refreſhment of their O- 
doriferous Breaths, and never loſe their Company, 


but at Scaſons proper for them and for him. His 


Blood would not only receive conſtant Supplies of 


Spirits from the artificial Atmoſpherc, conſtituted 
by this Contrivance, but his Genius alſo would be 


kept brisk and lively, by a perperual Intercourſe 
with Perſons in the moſt active Period of Life. 
Secluded in ſuch a ans 3 from all the — 


to take 


Pictures 


" * 
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(1:39) _ 
all the Diſorder, all the Accidents that attend a 
Life of Buſineſs, he would eaſily eſcape Diſquiet 
and Fatigue, removed from all the Views of Profit, 
Pomp and Pleaſure; he would never feel the cruel 
. Ditturbance of any reſtleſs Paſſion, the defire of 
getting would never torment him, he would never 
de perplexed with the Fears of loſing, if his Heart 
was at any Time touched with Pain, it muſt be 
at the parting with a Scholar, and even this would 
admit of ſome Relief, from the Pleaſure afforded 
him by receiving a new Diſciple. At leaſt, theſe 
ate the Comforts I have figured to myſelf, and 
ſuch of my Readers as are bleſſed with more 


vigorous Fancies, may conceive him in Poſſeſſion 


ot ſtill higher and more exquiſite Bleſſings. 
I am ſenſible it may be objected, that the whole 
af this Suppoſition is abſolutely Arbitrary, that 
amongſt the Ronaus, there never was any ſuch 
College (4) as this under the Direction of any Man, 
nor for aught appears, in any other Nation. But 


then it is to be conſidered, that I have ſo ſtated 


it. If Hermippus was ox i nouriſhed by the 
Breath of Women, as I have already ſhewn, 


it is very reaſonable to believe he might, then 
ve muſt. concei ve to ourſelves ſome Occupation, 


ſome Way of Life. in which he might. cafily, 
and conſtantly receive this comfortable: Medicine; 
and if the Account I haye given be ſo far pro- 


bable in itſelt, and free from Abſurdity, as to con- 


vey clearly to the Reader's Mind ſuch an Idea 
as I would willingly have it, it is not at all 
material, whether there ever was ſuch a College, 


for that comes not at all within my Aſſertion, it 


is ſufficient for my Purpoſe, if ſuch a College 


© dents ans bn oe ie ts 2 rs. 


gud lome mention made in the antient Inſcriptions, = 


| ('35)) 
there might have been. "Adother Render may, 


Heli s, deviſe ſome caſier, clearer, and more 
1 robable Method of Interpreting this Infoription, 

if he does, I ſhalt not diſpute with, or envy him 
the Fertility of his Invention. My Account of 
the Matter ſerves to help the Notion J have form- 
ed of the Poſſibility of the Thing, and therefore 
as a Mathematician draws his Figures in order to 
explain the 41 he lays down, fo I have 
exhibited this Example, to illuſtrate the Doctrine 


that F'would recommend, 8 
One may likewiſe ſuggeſt, that moſt of the Ex- 
amples hitherto alledged of the long Lite of ſuch 
"as h. 2 People, do not reach the 
Point I have advanced, in as much as they all 
confeſſedly belong to young Men. Yet, if this 
Objection affects what I have delivered, the Credit 
of the Inſcription remains ſtill untouch'd, ſince 
ſome underſtand it ot Boys, though I incline to 


interpret it of Girls, for Reaſons that will hereafter 


occur. „  ahſer makes this Objection, muſt ad- 
mit, at che Lime of making it, that there is an ex- 
traordinary Efficacy in the Breath of young Men, 
which duly conſidered, will be found a very great 
conceſſion in my Favour; ſince, if there be any ſuch 


Efficacy in the Breath of young Men, no Reaſon 


can be aſſigned why my Suppoſition ſhould be held 
leſs reaſonable. All Things, therefore, that mak: 
in general in Favour of human Breath, or in Fa- 
vour of the Breath of young People, tend to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport what I have laid down. 
As to thoſe particular Circumſtances which render 
female Breath preferable, it lies upon me to affiga 
them, and this I ſhall do in its proper Place; in 
the mean Time give me leave to remark. one 
Thing more in Favour of my fictitious Hiſtory 
of the College of Virgins, viz. That the gteateſt 
Men have thought it allowable to introduce ſuch 
+ TR 


(.36)) 
Deſcriptions whereyer they have judged -them 
— or agreeable to the 2 8 of which 
they were treating. The learned Sir Thomas 
More, laid . 4 Syſtem of Politics in his 
Utopia () Barclay has written an ingenious Hiſtory | 
in his Argenis, — the grear Chancellor Bacon has 
Exhibited the moſt beautiful. of ail Fictions in his 
Hiſtory of the New Atlantis (c), which Hiſtory, 
if I miſtake not, gave Birth to the Royal Society 
in Exgland. 

But I muſt not conceal two other Obj jections 
of far greater Weight, that have been * to 
this Doctrine of inine, by the ingenious Mr. 


Nunning (d). If, ſays that learned Perſon, your Syſ- 


tem be. founded in Truth, if there be really any 


ſuch Vigour and Efficacy in the Breath of Women, 


or even ol young W . comes it to paſs, 
| F 28 that 


06 "There a are ſome Diſpute about the firſt Edition of thi 
Book; The famous Mr. Maittaire fancies, there was one in 


following Title. De Optimo Republice ſtatu, de 
inſula Utopia Thomæ Mori libri duo, quibus pre- 
piſtolz Deſiderii Eraſmi, Gul. Budæi, Petri Ægidii, ac 
adjuncta Hieron. Buſlidii Epiſtola, Bafilez, Joan. 
1. 1518. in 40. and has been AE very often fince. 
was tranſlated into Engliſh by Ralph Robinſon, in 1557, 
| 1 Tranſlation Biſhop 1 miſtook for he alin | 
_ own ; however, he ventured to make another Tranſlation in 
2685, * N It was ous into Italian 


the 
ova 


by CLARE chant the hat, 
te) The Author is right eb 

1 — nis Notiou of à Philoſophic College from Lord 

Bacon's Atlantis, and from Mr. Cowley's Notion of ſuch a College, 

; the Royal Society had its beginning. „ 
| (4) This Gentleman is Cannon of Vreden, and is now pub · 

.. liking in Germany, in Quarto, 'a Work, Entituled Monumenta 
Monaſterienſia, which is to contain, the E of all * 5 


Men who have bern Natives of the r of Munſter. 


Year 1516 ; but he is miſtaken, the firſt Edition of it | 


(37) 
that thoſe Men have not attained to any extraor- 
dinary Age, who = 2 + _ =_ the 
greateſt Advantages pe in thi a7? n 
this, he puts two Queſtions, Why, ſays be, did 
not Salomom, whoſe Wives and Concubines were 
ſo numerous, and who undoubtedly were young, 
beautiful, and kept entirley from other Men; 
Why did not this Salomon, continues he, live be- 
vond the ordinary 
Scripture tells us, that he did not reach that which 
is common in our Times? I his is the firſt Ob- 


has put it very modeſtly, for Solomon had beſide 
this, many other Advantages. He was undoubt- 


edly, a great Philoſopher, an excellent Naturaliſt, 


and underſtood perfectly the Art of conducting 


Lie, to which we may, add, that ſome have be- 
lieved him an exquiſite Anatomiſt, Phyſician and 
Chymiſt; ſo that if he died before Seventy, who 


vas poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive Power, ſuch im- 


menſe Riches, and ſuch Wiſdom as never centred 


in atiother Man, what Reafon in there to ſuppoſe 


that ſuch as are infinitely below him in all Re- 


ſpects, ſhould acquire the Knowledge of that 
Which was indubitably hid from him? This is the 
\- Caſe ſtated fairly, freely, and fully, for we mean 
not to cheat or deceive our Readers, but to inform 
and fatisty them; our endeavour is nor to give 


an Air of veracity to our own Opinion, but to 
retify our own Notions by the Standard of 


9 Truth. 


Mr. Nunning's ſecond Objection, is fetched from 
the Seraglio's of the Turkiſh Monarchs. Why, ſays 


he, do not the great Lords of the Ottoman Em- 
paire, who have ſuch Numbers of young and fine 
Women, always in their Power, live to a great 


Age? or rather, why ſince they have this Bal- 
fam of Lite continually in their Poſſeſſion, 2 


Age of Man; whereas, the 


jection, and it muſt be owned, that Mr. Numnning 
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they ſhorter lived than other Men? and that wh, 
in a Country where there arc more long” livec 
People than in many others? This excellent 
Perſon might have fortified alſo this Objection, 
by extending it to the Shabas of Perſia, the Han's 
ol Tartary, the great Moguls, and all the other 
N Princes, who in this A enjoy to the 
full the ſame ad vantages with the Turtiſb Sultans. 
I am not afraid of giving the utmoſt Weight to 
theſe Suggeſtions, becauſe if I can fairly and clear- 
ly refute them, my Doctrine muſt appear, if not 
edfolutely certain, much more Probable, at leaſt,” 
and much more agrecable to Truth, than if theſe 
Odjections had never been mentioned. I do indeed 
admit, that both are very plauſible, both feem 
directly diſtructive of my Syſtem ; bur if notwith- 
-ftanding all this, I am as I think, I am in a 


capacity of ſhewing that they do not at all affect 


what I have advanced, but that on the contrary 
when duly conſidered, they fortify it extreamly, 


then I hope the Reader will attend with the greater 


Satisfaction, to ſome additional Arguments that 1 
ſhall offer in ſupport of this Notion. It is the great 
Beauty of Truth, that the more we examine it, 
the more different Lights in which we place it, 
the more Pains we take in turning and twiſting it, 
the more we ns its Excellency, and the better 
the Mind is ſatisfied about it; whereas Falſhood, 
however fair it may Ne out to 
ad vantage, or ſet in a falſe light, yet it never can 
ſtand the Teſt of a ſtrict and unbiaſed Enquiry. 
The Hiſtory of Solomon is very largely recorded 
in the Sacred Writings, and the Circumſtances 
therein laid down, enable us to give ſuch an Ac- 
count of the Manner of that Prince's Life, that 
we need be under no Sort of Surprize at the earli- 
neſs of his Death. He was, it is true, the _ 


(639 3 : 

Man that ever lived, of which he has left us very 

noble Teſtimonies in his Writings, He was a 

great Politician, excellently skilled in the Arts, 
and a perfect Maſter of the polite Literature of 
thoſe Times; but with all this, we ſce that he 
was a very voluptuous Man. Science and Plcaturc 
engroſſed him by turns, he would have puſhed his 
Keſearches beyond the Bounds of human Nature; 
and when he found himſelf checked, then he be- 
gan to complain of the burthen of Knowlege, and 
the tireſomeneſs of ſuch Enquiries. To deliver 
himſelf from theſe Anxicties, to calm his Cares, 
to drown his Doubts, and bury his Apprehenſions 
in Oblivion, he had recourſe to ſenſual Delights, 
having conſtantly in his Seraglio a Multitude ot fine 


Women, amounting, as the Author of the Book of 


Kings tells us, to ſeven hundred Wives, who were 
Princeſſes, and three hundred Concubines (e). With 
theſe, he led an effeminate, laſcivious, and profligate 

Life. Theſe Women were of all Nations, Egyptiaus, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidouians, and 
Hittites, and each endeavoured to recommend her- 
ſelf to his Favour, by all the ſtudied Arts of 
Luxury (F). Amongſt ſuch a Heterogenous Maſs of 
Females, all corrupt in their Morals, all different 
in their Cuſtoms, all filled with Jealouſly and E- 
mulation of each other: What reaſon was there 
to hope either for Quiet, or tor Health? 1 0 
la the Deſcription we have given of the Lite 
of Hermippus, we have uſed our utmoſt: Endeave 
our, to ſhew the means by which this Sovereign 
| Medicine we are diſcourſing of, operates, and how 
it is to be employed. We ſuppoſe our old Man 
to be of a gentle uniform, and pleaſant Diſpoſition, 
always caly, always content, and ſurrounded by 
Numbers of blooming Virgins, too young to 2 


I irg x. 3. /) bid v. 1. 


(40) 
either their Bodies, or their Thoughts tainted ; and 
we ſuppoſe theſe Perſons ſpending their Time to- 
gether, in chaſt and innocent Amuſements. But 
he Lite of Solomon was the very reverſe of this, 
| his Thoughts were in a perpetual Hurry, his Mind 
in conſtant ere ; one Day deeply plunged 
in Philoſophical and Metaphyfical Contemplations; 
the next, ſunk in ſceptical Doubts, and gloomy 
Reflections; the third, giving a looſe to his Plea- 
ſures, and abandoning himſelf without Reſtraint, 
not only to the Lewdneſs of his own Defires, but 
to the wilder Extravagancies of a Multitude of 
vicious Women. All this we learn, not only from 
Hiſtories of indubitable Authority, but from his 
own Writings, there we ſee the Struggles of his 
_ Heart; there we ſee his reſtleſs love of Pleaſure; 


his intemperate Thirſt after Knowlege, and in 
_ conſequence thereof, his Agonies and Diſquiet. Is 


there any likeneſs between theſe two Characters? 
Can one imagine, that the Converſation of Wo- 
men in ſuch a Diverſity of Circumſtances, ſhould 
Have the ſame Effect on Solomon and Hermippus ? 
Or can it enter into the Head of any Man, bleſ- 
ſed with a ſound Underſtanding, that this, or any 
other. Medicine, could defend? Solomon from old 
Age, conſidering the Courſe he held ? Was there 
ever a Man that ſtudicd the Prolongation of Lite, 
with more afſiduity than Solomon laboured to ſhort» 


en it? Did he not harraſs his Spirits with intricate 


and perplexed Enquiries ? Did he not vex himſelf 
with perpetual Queſtions about preſent and future 
Felicity, which rendered it impoſſible for him to 
enjoy it ? Did he not, by indulging his Paſſions, - 

ſcatter the Seeds of Deſtruction? and did he not, 

by his Luxury and Intemperance, cheriſh and cul- 
tivate them, till they at laſt, as they always do, diſ- 
turbed the Frame of his Mind, as well as is" 


5 (41) 
his Conſtitution? What wonder then that Solomon 
was no Long-liver 4 


What 1 have ſaid, | will, 1 dare ſay, ſatisfy | 


the worthy Gentleman who propoſed this Doubt, 
and every Reader who ſeriouſly conſiders it. The 


Objection takes Solomon for a Perſon in that very 
Situation wherein I would place Hermippus; but 1 


have ſhewn this to be altogether groundleſs. The 


Odjection takes it for granted, that I look upon the 
Breath of young Women to be a univerſal Medi- 


cine; whereas, I aſſert only, that the Breath of 
young Virgins in a particular Way, may defend 


a Perſon againſt old Age, who, by Temperance 
and Moderation defends himſelf againſt Diſeaſes. 


But, beſides what I have mentioned, I have yet 


| ſomething more to ſay as to Solomon, which I might 
' have offered before, and which would have ex!“ 
cuſed me from examining his Caſe at all, if I had 
inclined to have ſheltered myſelf under any ſuch 
- Subterfuge, REY Sk | 9 


All the Accounts we have of Solomon, ſuppoſe 
him to be under a particular Di 


he had recourſeimmediately to himſelf, at leaſt 


twice in his Lite, ſo that this Man was not in the 


ſame Situation with others, and therefore, not fit 


to be conſidered as an Example. I might puſh 


this further ſtill, by obſerving, that God was pleaſ- 


cd to promiſe him length of Days, if he imitated 


the Righteouſneſs of his Father David; ſo that he 
. had a much better Medicine in his Power, than 


human Wiſdom could ſupply him with, and 200 
ay, 


he knew not how to uſe it. The Scriptures 
That when Solomon was old, his Wives turned 


away his Heart after other Gods (g) Oldneſs is 
here uſed in the Senſe in which I underſtand it, 
that is, with reſpect to = Condition, and not to 


the 
(8) Wl, v. 4. 
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(42) | 
the Years of Life, for in that Senſe, Solomon was 
not Old when he died, fince he exceeded not Sixty- 
ſeven. The plain meaning, therefore, of this 
Text muſt be, that when his Vices had broken 
his Conſtitution, and weakened his Faculties, then 
theſe Women to whom he gave himſelf up, dib 
him to Idolatry, and theſe Nurſes of his ſecond 
Childhood, induſtriouſly taught him to fall. 
Drawn by their Deluſions, he. ſacrificed both 
_ Titles to long Lite, viz. That which Temperance 
gave him by the Law of Nature, and that which 
by an extraordinary Revelation he received from 
God himſelf. For this, no doubt included that, 
ſince we cannot ſuppoſe that God promiſed long 
Life to Solomon without an implied Condition, that 
he attended to the natural Means for attaining it, 
the Laws and Promiſes of God muſt be always 
rational, becauſe they are made and propounded to 
E nd 145 OS 
| After examining this Objection ſo fully, it will 
_ »cauſe me much lets Trouble to clear up the other. 
For what can there be more contrary to, or 
irreconcileable with the Doctrine I have laid 
down, than the Lives led by Eaſtern Monarchs; 
„all Writers agree, that to give Strength and Firm- | 
1 neſs to the Body, there is nothing ſo neceſſary as 
Chaſtity in green Years. The Germans, as Tacitus 
tells us, were won't to preſerve themſelves from | 
| Women, till they were thirty at leaſt, and this 
be aſſigns as the Principal Cauſe of their Robuſt-| 
; neſs, Courage and long Life (+). Long before his 
Time, the Spartans had formed the ſame Notions, | 


| | led thereto by reaſon and experience (i) but with 


regard to the 4/iatic Princes, they never know, | 
what Purity of Manners, and Chaſtity of Mind 
mean, they are corrupted in their Mothers 
bh WA Nurſeries 


U De Morib. German. (i) Plutarch in Lacon. 15 
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(3 
Nurſeries, and the diſſolute Temper of the Father, 
Drevents the Virtuous Education of the Son. 
While they are yet Striplings, they are permitted 
the uſe of Women, in order to enervate their 
Minds, and when they are grown up, an effeminate 
Luxury, becomes the prime Buſineſs of their Lives. 
Amongſt ſuch Men as theſe, ſhall we look for 
_ Health or long Life? Is this agrecable to the 
| Rules of Wiſdom or Science, I mean to the na- 
tural Dictates of good Senſe, or to the Maxims of 
Phyſic? If not, where lies the Strength of the 
JJ I Oe? 
5 But beſides all this, what if there be till a 
| ſhorter, plainer, or more decifive Anſwer, which 
is, that we can never properly judge in this Cafe, 
becaufe Experience teaches us that theſe Prinees 


| ſeldom or never die a natural Death. In the 
Field they are expoſed to the common Chances of 
War, and if we look into the Turkiſh, Perſian, or 
Indian Stories, we ſhall find at leaſt a third part 


of their Monarchs have fallen in Battle. Again, 
conſider them in their civil Capacity, and from 
the very Nature of an Arbitrary deſpotic Govern- 
ment, you mult be ſenſible that they are conti- 
nually liable to popular Inſurrections, in which 


many of their Princes have likewiſe fallen. But if 


ou purſue them further, and follow them into the 
eceſſes of their private Life, as you will perceive 

them to be no way happier, ſo you will find them 
much leſs ſafe than any of their Subjects. The In- 
trigues and Jealouſies of their many Wives, muſt 
always expole ſuch Princes to a multitude of Dan- 
gers, eſpecially in Countries where Poiſons are very 
common, and where the moſt dexterous Uſe of 
nd pP Oo cnn ne ne: 

But what if the Sacred Hiſtory, which fur- 
niſhed the firſt and ſtrongeſt Objection, contains 
another Hiſtory, which is the fulleſt: cleareſt and 
5 Fg. mai 


i (44) - 
moſt ſatisfatory Proof that can be offered” in Fa- 
vour of the Opinion I eſpouſe? The Caſe I mean is, 
that of King David in his old Age, which ] ſhall. 
State fully and fairly. It is ſaid, that King David 
grew Old and ſtricken in Years, his natural Heat 
decaying to ſuch a degree, that no Addition of 
Cloaths could give him Heat; in this Diſtreſs, the 
Phyſicians adviſed him, to the very Remedy which 
T recommend. Let there be ſought, ſaid they, 
for my Lord the King, a young irgin, and let 
her ſtand before the Ling, and let her Cheriſh 
him, and let her lic in his Boſom, that my Lord 
the King may get heat. Accordingly Abifbag 
the Shunamite, was brought to the King, and of 
| her we read, that ſhe was a Damſel very fair, that 
| the cheriſhed the King, and miniſtred to him; 
but the King kk ner her not (e). This is the Story, 
as it lies in the Book, and from hence I think it 
wy appears, that the Phyſicians of thoſe 
Times, who were well acquainted with the Efficacy 
of this Remedy, and underſtood how Age might 
- be benefited Dy Youth} oo n=" 
The famous Monk Roger Bacon, whom I have 
cited before, in his Treatiſe of the Cure of old 
Age, has a large Chapter upon this Subject; 
though, as he wrote to a Pope, and in an Age 
no ways favourable to him or his Diſcoveries, he 
thought proper to conceal what he admits to be 
the moſt Efficacious Medicine, it was in his Power 
to preſcribe, under ſuch dark and obſcure Terms, 


that few I believe have reached his true Mean- 


ing. It may perhaps, be ſuſpected that I have de- 
ceived myſelf, and that having this Notion in my 
b) .. Kings, i. 1. See alſo the Commentaries of Munſter, | 


| Grotius, &c, among the larger Critics, who all interpret 
theſe Paſſages of Scripture in this vary. 


1 BE 
Head, I have found in Bacon's (1) Works, Things 
that were never there ; for which Reaſon, as well 
as becauſe I can offer nothing more curious, or 
more pertinent of my own, I will cite as much of 
his Book, as relates to this r and leave it to 
my Reader to decide how far I do, or do not, do 
him ſuſtice by my Comment. LE: 
1 have read many Volumes of the Wiſe, I 
« find few Things in Phyſic which reſtore the 
« natural Heat, weakened by Diſſolution of the in- 
« nate Moiſture, or increaſe of a foreign One. 
« But certain, wiſe Men have tacitly made men- 
<« tion of ſome Medicines, which is likened to 
that which goes out of the Mine of the noble 
„ Animal, they affirm, that in it there is a Force 
% and Virtue, which reſtores and encreaſes the 
<« natural Heat. As to its Diſpoſition, they ſay, 

“ jts like Youth itſelf, and contains an equal and | 
c temperate Complexion; and the Signs of a tem- 9 
« perate Complexion in Men, are, when their 
Colour is made up of White and Red, when 

the Hair is yellow inclined to Redneſs and 
“ Curling. According to Pliny, when the Fleſh 
e js moderate, both in Quality and Quantity; 
„ when a Man's Dreams arc delightful ; his Coun- 
cc tenance chearful and pleaſant, and when in his 
& Appetite of Eating and Drinking he is mode- 
« rate. This Medicine indeed, is like to ſuch a 
_« Complexion; for its of a moderate heat, its 
„ Fume is temperate and ſweet, and grateful to 
„e the Smell; when it 128. from this Tem- 
<« perature, it departs ſo far from its Virtue and 
„ Goodneſs. This Medicine doth therefore tem- 
« perately heat, becauſe it is temperarely hot; it 
e therefore heals, becauſe it is whole, When it 
is Sick, it makes a Man Sick. When it is 
82 N e „ Diſtem- 
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Diſtempered, it breeds Diſtempers, and chan- 


geth the Body to its own Diſpoſition, becauſe 


of the ſimilitude it hath with the Body. 


« For the Infirmity of a brute Animal, rarely 
paſſeth into Man, but into another Animal of 
the ſame Kind. Bur the Infirmity of a Man, 
paſſeth into Man, and fo doth Health, becauſe 
of likeneſs. Know moſt Gracious Prince! that 
in this, there is a great Secret. For Galen faith, 
that whatever is diſſolved from any Thing, it 
muſt of neceſſity be aſſimilated to that Thing, 
as is manifeſt in Diſeaſes paſſing from one to 
another; ſuch as Weakneſs of the Eyes, and 
Peſtilential Diſeaſes. This Thing hath an ad- 
mirable Property, for it doth not only render 
human Bodies fate from Corruption, but it 


defends alſo the Bodies of Plants from Putre- 
faction. This Thing is ſeldom found, and 


although ſometimes it be found, yet it cannot 
commodiouſly be had of all Men. And inſtead 
of it, the Wiſe do uſe that Medicine which is 


in the Bowels of the Earth, complete and pre- 
pared, and that which ſwims in the Sea, and 


that which is the ſquare Stone of the noble Ani- 


mal; ſo that cyery Part may be free from the 
Intection of another. But if that Stone cannot 
be acquired, let other Elements ſeperated, di- 


« vided, and purified be made uſe o. 
Nou when this Thing is like to Youth that 
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is of temperate Complexion, it hath good Ope- 


* rations ; it its Temperature be better, it pro- 


duceth better Effects; ſometimes it is even in 


the higheſt Degree of its Perfection, and then 


it operates beſt, and then there is that Property 
whereot we have ſpoken of before. This differs 


from other Medicines and Nutriments, which 


Heat and Moiſten after a certain temperate _ 
Manner, and are good for old Men. For other 


(47) 3 
“ Medicines principally Heat and Moiſten the 
4 Body ; ad Secondarily, they ftrengthen the 


native Heat; but this doth principally ſtrength- 
60 


« weakly and deficient, to a certain ſtronger and 
<« more vehement Power. If a Plaiſter be made 
“ hereof, and applied to the Stomach, it will help 


« very much, for it will refreſh the Stomach 


« itſelf, andexcite an Appetite ; it will very highly 
c recreate an old Man, and change him to a kind 


of Youth, and will make Complexions by what 


 « means ſoever depraved or corrupted better. 


„Many wiſe Men have ſpoken but little of 


e this Thing, they have indeed laid down another 
„ Thing like it, as Galen in his fifth Book of 
“ ſimple Medicines, and Johannes Damaſcenus, 
“ in his Aphoriſms. But it is to be obſerved, 
that Venus doth weaken and demoliſh the Power 
and Virtue of this Thing; and it is very likely 
& that the Son of the Prince, in his ſecond Canon 
„ of Simple Medicines, ſpoke of the Thing, 


« where he faith, that there is a certain Medicine 
“ concealed by wiſe Men, leaſt the incontinence 
„ ſhould offend their Creator. There is ſuch a 


Heat in this Thing, as in young Men of a 


<« ſound Complexion, and if I durſt declare the 

„ Properties of this Heat, this moſt hidden Se- 
e cret ſhould preſently be revealed. For this 
„Heat doth help the Palſical, it reſtores and 
„ preſerves the waſted Strength of the Native 


cc 


Heat, cauſeth it to flouriſh in all the Members, 
« 


D and gently revives the Aged.“ Theſe are pre- 
_ __ ciſely the Words of Fryar Bacon; the Thing now 


do be conſidered is, whether we have rightly in- 
terpreted them, or whether they are capable of 
an juſter, and more natural Senſe, which after a 


en the native Heat, and after that, refreſhes the 
e Body by moiſtning and heating it. For it re- 
(„c duces this heat in old Men, who have it but 


1 


ſpoke our. Whereas, if our 


CF —- 
few Reflections on the Motives which have de- 
termined us, ſhall be left to the Reader's Judg- 
ment. 255 cs 
Some have entertained an Opinion, that this 

myſterious Preparation was no other than the 
Quinteſſence of human Blood; but whoever con- 
ſiders the Deſcription of it in all its Parts, will 
eaſily diſcern, that it can be no ſuch Thing, ſince 


the Odour or Scent of it is recommended on Ac» _ 


count of its grateful Sweetneſs; beſides, Quinteſſen- 


ces are taken inwardly, whereas, he diretts the Me- 
_ dicine to be applied as a Plaiſter to the Stomach, 


and indeed the other Marks agree with ſuch a 
Quinteſſence as ill as this. Others have believed, 
that our Author intended here to deſcribe a kind 


of precious Stone, but ſuch muſt be abſolutely un- 
acquainted with his manner of Writing; for he is 
no affecter of Miſteries, in order to ftrike his 


Reader with Amazement, or to raiſe his own Re- 


putation, both of theſe Things he juſtly contemn- 
ed. His Obſcurity proceeds from this, that at 


the Time he wrote, he was in Priſon for writing 


_ againſt the Philoſophy that was then current, and 
he addreſs'd his Book to Pope Nicholas IV. his 
Proſecutor, in order to obtain his Pardon; but be- 


ing doubtful how far it would operate, he was 
very cautious. in Writing, that he might not 
afford room for a ſecond Accuſation, of laying 


Things ſecret in their Nature open to vulgar Ca- 


pacities. Now, if he was here deſcribing a pre- 
cious Stone, why ſhould he talk ſo darkly ? This 


certainly did not require ſo much Pains to be ta- 


ken to hid it, and ſo far would ſuch a dark Ac- 
count have been from ſerving his Purpoſe, that 


it would have been viſibly contrary to his Deſign, 
by leaving Room for extraordinary Conjectures, 


where, without the leaſt — he might have 


| admitted, 


ter pretation be 


= + He 
admitted, there was the utmoſt Reaſon for al 


this Caution; his Apology is perfectly reaſonable, 


and all the Doubtings and Heſſitations that are 
thrown in, appear ſo many modeſt Excuſes, very 


artfully and very properly placed. 3 
Let us conſider this Deſcription of Bacon 's, 
and compare it with the Picture drawn by the 
Hand of a Greater, and ftill more knowing Man, 
and we ſhall be apt to think that we hcar Solomon 


deſcribing the lovely Shunamite. Look upon Bacon's 
Words again, and imagine the thin Veil to be 


removed; you will then ſee the perfect Figure of 
this Damſel that was very Fair; you will diſcern 


the Roſe of Sharon, and the Lilly of Damaſcus ; 


her. Hair like Purple, in curling Locks; her two 


E Roes that are Twins, feeding among Lillies; 


her Head filled with the Dew, and her Locks with 
the Drops of the Night; her Countenance fair as 
the Moon, clear as the Sun; her Fruit ſweet to 


the Taſte, as ſhe ſets under the Shadow with great 


Delight; her Spikenard and chief Spices, while 


the South Wind blows upon her Garden, that the 


Spices thereof may blow; her Well of living Wa- 
ters, and Streams of Lebanon; and her the faireſt 


among Women is wounded by the Watchmen, 
and then her Beloved de part. 
This Commentary ſufficiently explains the 
Text, but to put it beyond Doubt, and to pl 
1 


| All this effectually to my Subject, I ſhall touc 
| gently on two or three remarkable Paſſages. In the 


firſt Place, our Author ſays, that this Medicine is 
 liken'd to that which goes out of the Mine of the 


noble Animal, and what can this Mine be, bur 
Woman, in whom, as in a Mine, the noble Ani- 
mal is formed. Then again, our Author fays, 


the Infirmity of a brute Animal rarely paſſes into 
Man, but into another Animal of the ſame Kind: 


but the Infirmity of a 128 paſſes into Man, an. 


8 
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(509 
ſo does Health becauſe of Likenefs. Here he lays 
open a great Secret in Philoſophy, vis. That 
there is a Sympathy in Health, as well as Con- 
tagion in Diſeaſe, and that as a Morbid Breath 
inteRs, ſo a wholeſome one may exhilerate. Ta- 
ken in this Senſe, nothing can be caſier, plainer, 
or more rational, nor is there any other Senſe, 
the Words litterally taken can bear. The laſt 
Paſſage I ſhall remark is, when he obſerves, that 
Venus weakens and diminiſhes the Power and Vir- 
tue of this Remedy. How exactly does this agree 
with the pertinent Reflection of the Author of the 
Bock of Kings, when repeating the Uſes David 
made of Abiſbag; he ſays, with a particular Em- 
phaſis, but the king knew her nat? A young Vir- 
gin taken in this Manner, recalls Heat and Lite 
into an old Man ; but if forgetting that this is a 
temporary and artificial Vigour, he uſes it as if it 
were a natural One; he may indeed give Lite to 
another, but it will be at the Expence of his own. 
When theſe Exploits are related to us as Marks of 
old Men's Vigour, we ſhould ſet them down as 
Marks of heir Þ 
there is a Time to be born, and a Time to dis; 
ſo Nature and true Philoſophy teaches, that there 
is a Time to beget, and a Time to abſtain from be- 
VVV 
T will take the Liberty alſo of drawing ſome 
Advantage even from the ſecond Objection, fince, 
with reſpect to Eaſtern Princes, though it be true, 
that moſt of them die early, yet ir is no leſs true, 
that where they do not die violent Deaths, they 
frequently live to a great Age; as for Inſtance, 
Shah Abbas, and Aurengzebe. Now if we conſider 
the immenſe Fatigues of theſe Monarchs, the 
many Battles they fought ; the tedious: Marches 
they made; the variety of Dangers they run 
through, and the vaſt Expence of Spirits that a 
Life of ſuch continued Action, ſuch intenſe 


olly too ; for as Solomon ſays, that 
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(531) 
Thought maſt occaſion; it will not be eaſy to find 
in a Country, where the Art of Phyſic is ſo far from 
being ſo perfect, as it is even in Europe  Iſay it 
will be hard to find in ſuch Places, any Medicine 
capable of producing ſo extraordinary Effect, if 
we exclude this of which I am ſpeaking. For 
though I am very doubtful, and therefore lay no 
Streſs on the Wholeſomeneſs of the Breath of 

Women ; yet, in the Seraglios of ſuch Princes, 
there are always ſo many Virgins, and theſe of 
| ſuch near acceſs to the Perſon of the Prince, that 
I cannot but apprehend his Vigour and Health, to 
be greatly ſupported by theſe odoriterous Streams 
of ſalutary . I cannot help adding what ſeems 
to be ſtill a ſtronger Argument in Favour of | 
my Suppoſition, and that is, that the Arab Prin- 
ces ſcattered through the Dominions of the Grand 
Signior, who are leſs expoſed to foreign Wars, 
or domeſtic Intrigues, than other oriental Princes, 
actually live beyond the ordinary Age of Man, and 
die at laſt as every Man ought to die, becauſe their 
Blood can run no longer. At leaſt, I have a right 
to make uſe of a Circumſtance ſo probable as this 
1s, in ſupport of my Opinion, when it is thought 
reaſonable to take a Fact, which has only a ſuper- 
_ ficial reſemblance to the Caſe I have ſtated, as a 


ſufficient ground for an Objection againſt the Po- . 


fition I am endeavouring to make good; Pro- 
bability is certainly nearer a-kin to Evidence, 
than a bare Similitude of Circumſtances, which 
vaniſhes upon a ſtrict Examination, 22 8 
Aſter theſe Excurſions, let us return to a more 
ſtrict Examination of our Subject: I have al- 
ready ſhewn how the Breath of Virgins may 
operate upon old Men, when mix'd with the com- 
men Air, and ſo reſpired by them. But let us 
_ » confider a little, whether theſe numerous and 
ſubtile Effluvia may not operate ſome other Way 
A Ge 5 than 


(5) 
than this. All Phyſicians agree, ſince the Doctrine 
of the Circulation of the Blood has been eftabliſh= 

ed, as well as made known to the World, by the 

Skill and Learning of that incomparable Engliſh- 
man Doctor Harvey (m); that a great Part of our 
Aliments, after entering the Blood, are thrown 
out from thence in ſo imperceptible a Manner 
that this kind of Evacuation, is very properly ſtile 
inſenſible Perſpiration. This was firſt carefully 
examined by SanForius, who found that it was far 
more conſiderable alone, than all the other ani- 
mal Secretions taken together (#). If this be ſo, and 
that it is ſo, no Man in his Senſes now doudts, 
then it follows, that there muſt be prodigious 
Quantities of the Matter of this inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, mixed in the Air, ſurrounding the per- 
ſpiring Bodies, and conſequently this Air, muſt be 
impregnated ſtrongly with the Quantities inherent 
to that Matter. „ „ 
If we puſh this Enquiry ſtill further, and la- 
bour to make ourſelves acquainted with the Na- 
ture of the Particles that are thus thrown off, a 
little Attention will make that Matter plain. For 
ſiace inſenſible Perſpiration is owing to the Circus 
lation of the Blood, it neceſſarily follows, that 
the Particles thrown off by the Blood, muſt par- 


ticipate 


() Our Author alludes here to the remarkable Felicity of 
Doctor Harvey, who firſt found out, and then fully demon- 
ſtrated the Doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood, which 
was at firſt as moſt new Inventions are, oppoſed with great 
Heat and Spleen; but came at laſt to be as generally received 
and admired, as it deſerves. Dottor Harvey died in 1657, 
_ thirty Years aſter he firſt publiſhed his Diſcovery ; in his Ex- 
| eicitatio Anatomica de motu cordis. Printed at Francfort, 
in 1027. „%% = „ ih 
5 See his famous Treatiſe de Medicina Statica, which the 
Engliſh Reader may conſult in his own Language, Tranſlated . 
dy the judicicus and indefatigable Dr. Quincy. ' © 


(53) i 
 ticipate of the Nature of that Fluid from which 
they are thrown off. Now we know the Blood of 
young People 'to be __ and balſamic, as 


well as we can know any Thing, becauſe this ap- 
pears to us from its Effects, which are a brisk and 
ively Diſpoſition ; perfect Health, and quick 
Growth, to all which, a Blood thus conſtituted, 
is abſolutely neceſſary. Upon theſe Principles, it 
is plain, that the Matter perſpired by young 
People in ſuch Circumſtances, as I have ſu fed 
the Pupils of Hemippus to be, muſt have all the 
| Qualities of their Blood, and be a ſoft, ſmooth, 
ſl:ppery, balſamic Steam, continually lowing from 
their Bodies, and as they are conſtantly drawing 
in the Circumambient Air, and continually throw- 
ing off this Matter, they muſt, in the compaſs of 
a few Hours, abſolutely change the whole Maſs of 
Air, in a Room where they are taught by their 
Preceptor, who in that Caſe, will receive into 
himſelf a large Proportion of this perſpirable 
Matter, in the ſame Manner that it is thrown off 
by them. 5 ; 
 'There are many People, I know, who will be 
apt to treat this Part of my Diſcourſe as Whim- 
ſical and Chimerical, and for this very Reaſon, I 
have not inſiſted upon it ſo largely as I might have 
done, or in ſuch ſtrong and direct Terms. I might 
have entered nicely into the Computations that 
have been made of the Quantity of Matter thrown 
olf in this Way, and from thence I might have 
däeduced many Curious, and to competent Judges, 
_.__ convincing Proofs; but I affect not this critical kind 
olf Writing, which might poſſibly deprive me of 
a great Number of Readers, and 2 the Aſſent 


oualy of thoſe who are leaſt likely to carry this 
Doctrine into Practice. But let me have leave to 

obſerve, that what I have laid down, is an indiſ- 
putable Fact, and not among the Number of thoſe 
3 „ . 8 bon 


ſcibed (o). 


( 54 ) 


about which much has been written, and nothing 
_ fertled. Sanctorius who firſt treated this Matter ju- 


diciouſly, and practically, had the Honour to per- 
fect his Diſcovery, and to carry the Matter as far 
as it could go, and this in the beft Method, I 

mean that of Experiments ; for he had a Chair 

fixed on a Ballance, and in ſuch a Manner accom» 
modated with Springs, as to diſcover the ſlighteſt 
Alteration in his Weight. By the Uſe of this 


Chair, and by conſtant Obſervation of what he 


Eat, Drank, Perſpired, and Evacuated every 
other Way; he came at the certain Knowlege of 
what he has declared, and therefore we may with 
the utmoſt Confidence, believe, that at leaſt, one 
half of what we eat or drink, after paſſing through 
the Blood, is thrown off in the way I have 2 
A very ingenious Frenchman, to whom the 
World is indebted, for a profitable, and at the 


| ſame time as pleaſant a Work, as any publiſhed of 
late Years, has endeavourcd to illuſtrate this Doc- 


trine by a verywell contrived Fiction, which I will 


repeat to the Reader, becauſe nothing can ſerve 
my Purpoſe better, as I am perſuaded nothing can 

entertain him more (p). The Day after our Ar- 

rival at London, ſeveral Tradeſmen came to our * 
<« Lodgings, in order to fell us the Commodities 

“ and Curioſities of their Country. Every one 


- : 


(e) We mult confider, in reaſoning upon this Subject, that 


Sanctorius wrote in Italy, where the Perſpiration may be rea- ; 
ſonably ſuppoſed much greater than in Northern Countries, 


which our Author was aware of, and has made a proper De- : 


duties. | | 


O Melanges d'Hiftorie et de Literature par M. de Vigneul- 


Marville. Tom. ii. p. 461. It may not be amiſs to obſerve, Þ 
that this is not the true Name of the Author of that curious 


Book, but one, under which he choſe to hide it, on Account 
of ſome free Cenſures contained in that diverting Miſcellany. 


20 


(55) 
« of the Company fixed readily his Attention on 
ce what pleaſed him moſt. Some bought Gloves, 
. « others Ribbans, and others Silk Stockings; the 
« Merchandize which fell to my Share, was ſeve- 


« ral Perſpective Glaſſes and Microſcopes. He 


„ who fold them, was an excellent Mathemati- 
« cian, a Man of great Capacity, and could ſ 
« French tollerable well. I kept him to Dinner, 
„ and as he was mighty well pleaſed with the En- 
c tertainment, he told me after he roſe from 
« Table, that he had a great Curioſity to ſhew 
„ me. He then took out of a Shagreen Box, an 
« Inſtrument in a Tortoiſhell Caſe, which proved 
to be a moſt excellent Microſcope. I may well 
beſtow this Epithet upon it, ſince it was fo excel- 
lent, as not only to diſcover an infinity of Bodies 
imperceptible to the naked Eye, but even the 
Atoms of Epicurns, the ſubtil Matter of Deſcar- 
tes, the Vapours of the Earth, thoſe which 
flow from our own Bodies, and ſuch as derive 
to us here the Influence of the Stars 
The firſt Experiment I made, was looking 
on the Perſon from whom I receiv'd it, at the 
Diſtance of four or five Paces, which gave me 
an Opportunity of diſcerning an infinite Num- 
ber of little Worms, that were feeding moſt 
voraciouſly upon his Cloaths, by which I per- 
ceived, that contrary to the common Opinion, 
it is not we who wear out our Cloaths, but they 
are fairly caten off our Backs, by theſe inviſible 
Inſects; I changed my Situation, and confider- 
ing my Mathematician in another .light, he 
appeared to me inveloped in a dark Cloud. He 
told me, that this Appearance was owing to 
his Perſpiring ſtrongly after Dinner, and that 
this ought to convince me of the Truth of 
* what Sanctorius had delived in reſpect to the 
L. Proportions, between this and other Secretions. 
2 eee ee 1 2 = 
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(56) 
« We next went into the Kitchen, where there 

was a large piece of Beef roaſting for the Ser- 
vants, and I had the Pleaſure of ſeeing with the 
ſame Microſcope, how the fire ſeperates all the 
Parts of the Wood, upon which it acts and 
darts them by the Violence of its Motion againſt 
the Beef that turns before it, wounded it as it 
were with an infinite Number of Shafts, and ſo 
tearing it to Pieces, ſome of which are con- 
verted into Juice, and others into a delicate kind 


of Smoke or Vapour, which filled the Kitchen, 


and was very ſenſibly diſtinguiſhed by our 
Notrils, VVV 


_ « Going out of the Houſe, we ſaw four young | 


Men playing a Ball. I, at firſt Sight, felt a 
ſtrong Inclination in Favour of one, and as 
ſtrong an Averſion againſt another, whence I 
began earneſtly to wiſh that this might win, and 
that might loſe. I examined both with the Mi- 


eroſcope, and thereby cafily diſtinguiſhed the 
Source of theſe Paſhons. As the Men were 


extremely heated with their Exerciſe, they per- 
ſpired ftrongly, ſo that clouds of the Matter flow- 
ing from them, reached us. My Glaſs ſhewed 
me diſtinctly, that the Matter perſpircd by him 
for whom I had an Inclination, was exatly 
ſimilar to what was perſpired by myſelf; where- 


as, the Matter flowing from the other Perſon, 
was abſolutely unlike to mine in all refpects, and 


ſo jagged and bearded, that it ſeemed to wound 


and pierce me like ſo many Arrows. Hence I | 


diſcerned, that the true Cauſe of our ſudden In- 
clinations and Averſions, conſiſts in the Figures 
of the Matter perſpiring from us, and from 
others, and in the Union or Contraricty of theſe 


« inſenſible Vapours. 


= ET We 


C 

e We went out of the City, and at ſome 
« Miles diſtance, we ſaw ſome Gentlemen di- 
« verting themſelves in Courſing a Hare; as 
“ the poor Creature paſſed almoſt cloſe by us, I 
« had juſt Time to catch a Glance of her with 
my Glaſs. She appeared to me like a Ball of 
„Fire, moving with prodigious Rapidity, and 
« leaving a mighty Smoke behind her. This was 
< the Matter 8 by the Animal, and I faw 
that the Dogs followed exactly the Track of 
< that Smoke, and were never at all at a Loſs, 
“ except when the Wind diſſipated the Cloud that 
« n 
In this ſhort Account, our Author very inge- 
niouſly rallies ſuch as expect to have ocular 
Demonſtration of Things, that do not admit of 
any ſuch Evidence. His Miſcroſcope is nothing 
more than an Invention to cenſure their Folly 
and to expoſe the Madneſs of having that verified 
to the Senſes, which can only be apprehended by 


Reaſon; yet this kind of Weakneſs ſtill prevails 


in the World, and I dare ſay, there is many a 
Reader Wwho would laugh at the Story of the 
Fare, as an abſolute Fiction, and afterwards bluſh 
to ſee the ſame Thing gravely laid down by ſo 
judicious, ſo intelligent a Perſon, as the great Boer- 
haave (q). There ſeems to be nothing more unin- 
. * telligible 


(8) See his Chymiſtry, vol, i. p. 151. wherein his Words are 


| thus tranſlated, The moſt ſubtil Part of che Juices of Ani- 


mals is a fine Spirit, which is continually exhaling, wherein 
the proper Character of the Animal ſeems to refide, and where- 
'by it is diſtinguiſhed from all others. This we may infer from 
Hounds, which, through a long Tract of Ground, and a 
Mliultitude of crofs Treads, will diſtinguiſh, a particular Animal 
out of a whole Flock; the Effluvia of whoſe Footſteps it had 
lately ſcented, Ur will find out their Maſter through an hun- 
dred croſs Ways, in the Middle of a confuſed Concoutſe of 
People. By this we may infer, how thin and ſubtil, 2 ho Ww 


_— 
41 Itigible of abſard, than to affert that there are 


Things which are continually lofitig part of their 
Weight, and yet never grow diſcertibly lighter ; 
and yet this we ſee in the Caſe of the Antimo- 
nical Cup, which when five hundred Times made 
Uſe of, and after beſtowing an Emetic Quality 
on five hundred Glaſſes of Wine, remains juſt us 
heavy as it was at firſt. We may ſay the ſame 
Thing of the Odoriferous Effluvia of Ambergreaſe, 
and the leſs agreeable Steam of Aſſafætida. None 
of theſe Things can be brought under the Cogni- 
zance of all our Senſes, it is ſufficient to convince 
dur Reaſon if they fall under any one of them. 
2 Inſtance, if I plainly diſcern the Smell of a 
Roſe at a certain Diſtance ; my Reaſon will tell 
me, that I am within the Atmoſphere of that 
Flower, becauſe it is impoſſible that I ſhould dif- 
cern its Odour by the Smell, if its Effluvia did 
not ſtrike the proper Organ of that Senſe in me. 
Hence, with a little Reflection, I can eaſily form 
2 Notion of this Flower, perſpiring an infinite 
Number of Odoriferous Particles, which for a 
berxtain Diſt ace, ſo much overcome all the other 
different Sorts of Matter floating in the Air, as to 
12 5 ſo many Objects of my Senſe of ſmell- 
| ut now, if we take this the other Way, and 
conſider a Body continually perſpiring ſuch a Mat- 
ter as is inſenſible to us, that is, Particles ſo ſubtile 


as to eſcape the Cognizance of all our Organs of 
_ Senſation, we muſt be extreamly dull of Apper- 7 


| Cifferent from all other Kinds of Bodies thele Eflovia muſt be. 

They ſeem of an oily Origin, or to reſide in a ſubtil Vehicle of | 
an oily Kind, as may appear both from the Analogy of Things 
and other properties DR 
0) See a Multitude of theſe Inſtances collected, and propi 
applied in Mr. Boyle's curioù: Treatiſe upon Gens. 


WY (59) 
henſiop, if we do not conceive, that this erle- 
1 as 


ing Body muſt have its Atmoſphere, as we 
the Role, or any other fragrant Flower. It is, 
therefore, I think, a Point ſer paſt all Diſpute, 
that if a Number of Virgins arc in the Company 
of an old Man, he muſt derive from them into 
himſelf a great Quantity of that ſubtile Matter, 
the Qualities of which have been before deſcribed 
and eſpecially if we conſider, that as theſe Efluvi: 
eſcape through the Pores, the Pores muſt conſe» 
quently be continually open, and if ſo, ey muſt 
imbibe from without, as well as give Paſlage to 
JJ e EEG: 
I doubt this will appear a new Paradox to 


many of my Readers, and methinks I ſee ſome of 


them ready to throw my Treatiſe out of their 
Hands, and crying with an Air of Self- ſuſſiciency 
and Diſdain; this poor Man is mad himſelf, and 
would fain make us ſo. But Patience a little, give 
me leave but to propoſe a few familiar Queſtions, 
and I will defy you to disbelieve what I had laid 
down. Is there any Thing more common, than 
to find a Stranguary enſue upon the Application of 
2 Blifter, and yet how can this happen, if the 
Particles of the Cantharides did not enter through 
the Pores, and thereby create a diverſion of that Salt 
watery Fluid, which is uſually ſecreted by the Kid- 

neys, and compoſes what we call Urine. On the o- 
cer Hand, it is a thing certain, that Opium uſed in 

a Plaifter, will procure Sleep, which it could not 
i 8 do, if in like manner it did not find a Paſ- 

lage 2 the Pores into the Blood: I might like- 
wiſe take Notice of an Effect that frequently, if not 
conſtantly, reſults from the Application of a Cata- 
plaſm of Camomile to the Stomach, the bitter taſte 
of which Herb, in the Space of two Hours, is diſ- 
cerned on the Palate. I will mention one Inftance 
more, which is at once ſo ſtrong, and ſo common; 
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5 . (660) 
as to put the Matter quite out of Diſpute; I mean 
the ordinary Method of raiſing Salivations by Unc- 
tion; for whoever conſiders this attentively, muſt 
be ſenſible, chat the Body may be very ſtrongly 
affected by Things that enter only through the 


Pores (5). 


LI cannot help taking Notice of a very ſingular 


_ Paſſage in a French Hiſtorian, whoſe Character is 


perfectly well eſtabliſned, and which Paſſage in 


my Apprehenſion, may contribute not a little to 
render all that I have afferted equally Credible and 
Clear. This Author tells us (7), that in the Year 


1346, there broke out of the Earth in Cathay, 


which is chat part of Great Tartary bordering upon 


China, a certain Vapour, ſo prodigiouſly ſtinking, 
as to deſtroy all living Creatures. 'This, like 4 


ſubterraneous Fire, after it once eſcaped, rolled 


over two hundred Leagues of Country, devour- 
ing even the very Trees and Stones, and affected 
the Air in a wonderful Manner. From Cathay, 


it paſſed through 4/ia and Greece, from thence it 


crofſed over into Africa, and after ravaging that 


Country, it entered Europe in 1348, making ſuch 


Havock in France, that not ſo much as a City, 
Village, or ſingle Houſe eſcaped, and from thence 
it paſſed into other Countries, ſo as to reach even 
the utmoſt Extremities of the North; the Venom, 
ſays my Author, was ſo Contagious, as to infe& 
even by the Sight. It was remarked, that it con- 


tinued exactly five Months in every Country 


through which it paſſed. In thoſe Places where 


(s) The Montpelier way of Salivating is fill a fironger Proof 


of this, fince it argues, that this Method of raiſing it, is ſafer, 


more equal and better adapted to the Ends it is to anſwer, chan 


that of taking Things by the Mouth. 


(:) Abrege Chronologique de PHikoite, de France per le Sieus : | 
de Mezeray, Tom. iii, p. 32, eee 8 


n 
it was moſt favourable, it left only a third of the 
Inhabitants, in moſt about a fifteenth, in ſome not 


above a twentieth Part. Can one conceive that 


an Exhalation ſhould paſs quite round the Globe, 
and produce ſuch terrible Effects wherever it came, 
and ſhall Wwe believe that Exhalations that are con- 
tinually ſurrounding us, ſhall have no Effect at all? 
Or ought we to apprehend, that if ſuch dreadful 
Feats can be wrought by ſtinking and noxioùs Ex- 
halations, there is nothing nutritive or Salutary t 
be performed by thoſe of an oppoſite kind? I mul 
confeſs, that I ſee no ground for ſuch a belief. 
There is undoubtedly, as the Learned Bacon 
lays it down, a healthy Sympathy; as well as a mor- 
bid Infection (u) and as in Spight of all the Care and 
Caution we can take, we find it extreamly hard 
to guard againſt them, and to ward off the latter; ſo 
by a Parity of Reaſon, it ſhould ſeem, that of all 
the Methods contributing to Health, the former 
ought to prove the moſt efficacious: That is to 
ſay, we think there is no way hitherto laid down 
for preſerving the Vigour of the Body, and there- 
by ſecuring ſbeh a Supply of animal Spirits, as 
may ſupport the Dominion of the Soul, in its full 
extent and activity, ſo feaſible as this; which is 
ſuggeſted to be the Source of the Longevity, and 
Healthfulneſs of Hermippus. For if intenfible Per- 
ſpiration be made through the Pores, ſo that there 
is a continual Stream tranſpiring from every Body, 
then it follows, that where an old Man is con- 
ſtantly attended by many young Women, his 
Body muſt be ſurrounded with an infinite Quan- 
: | 1 Wy * "RP 


(.) See p. 50. in the Quotation from Bacon. If this Argu- 
ment be not allowed, it will be heard to aſſign any Rational 
Cauſe, why one place ſhould be more Healthy than another ; 
and to underſtand this Doctrine perfectly, the Reader ought to 
conſult Mr. Boyle's Treatiſe of the Wholeſomeneſs and Unwhole- 
Omeneſ; of the Air. bots EN 


tom the circulating Juices (u 


tity of the perſpirable Matter flowing from them; 
a if on Me other Hand, he not only perſpires 
y 


through the Pores, but alſo receives by them as 
has been already demonſtrated, the fineſt and moſt 
Spiricupus Particles of other Bodies into his own, 
then it is very evident, that ſuch an old Man muſt 
be, as I obſerved before, in ſuch a Situation, as 
will enable him to draw the greateſt poffilbe Bene- 
fit from this moſt comfortable Medicine. 
The more ſtrictly we conſider the Structure of 
the human Body, and the certain Cauſes of Health 
and Sickneſs, the more Reaſon we ſhall find to be 
ſatisfied with, and to acquieſce in the Syſtem we 
have laid down. Reaſon and Experience have 
convinced us, that the Body is a er 
draulic Machine, compoſed of Fluids and Solids, 
and that a good Conſtitution, or healthy Diſpo- 
ſition ariſes from the proper Motion of the one, 
and a due Circulation of the other. It is alſo, no 
leſs certain, that this Motion, and this Circulation 
depend reciprocally on each other. For as the Cir- 
culation is obſtructed, leſſened, and in ſome meaſure 
ſtopped from the want of a proper Motion of the 
Solids, occaſioned by their Loſs of their true Tone 
and Texture which they ought to have; ſo this very 
Loſs on the other Hand, ariſes from their not re- 
ceiving a timely and ſuitable Supply of Nutrition 
). ce dryneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, and rigidicy of the Fibreſs, which pro- 
perly cauſes the Diſeaſe, we call old Age, to pre- 


vent which, in a natural, rational, and phylical 


Way, the only proper Method is, to provide a 
conſtant, equal, and effectual Suppl of ſmooth. 
Balſamic and Lubricating Particles from the cir- 


culating Fluids. If this could once be done, it 


a 1 Irhink, very apparent, that old Age could no 


| (w) Boerhaarve. Inſtit. Medic. $ 1053, 1064 


(63) _ 
more attack the human Body, than any other DiC- 
eaſe, againſt which, proper Precautions may be 
taken. Bur, as it is not to be expected that hu- 
man Wiſdom ſhould be able to perſect ſuch a Me- 
thod, all that we can reaſonably hope for, is, to 
arrive at ſome Proficiency therein; ſo that though 
we are not able to prevent old Age, we may have 
it at leaſt in our Power to retard it. It is ins 
Manner incredible, that by Art, a Man ſhould be 
able to reach two or three Hundred ; but that he 
ſhould live and injoy Life to upwards of an Hun- 
dred; the wiſeſt of the Ancients believed, and the 
Methods they preſcribed aud practiſed for this 
Purpoſe, arc all founded upon my Principals; as 
appears from their uſe of Frictions, and 

ts, all of which had been idle and im- 
proper, if they had not conceived it poſſible to 
Charge the Fluids, by means of them, with ſuch 
Particles as were fit to repair the Loſes of the 
Solids (x). „ i 
Hiermippus undoubtedly made uſe of a far more 

rational, as well as cfficacious Medicine. For 
ve 3 by all the Methods, that the 
— * A will —_ 5 Particles 5 
reſpired and perſpired by young Perſons in ſul! 
Heateh, to be hs ns Mo lotet, and mat 
Nutritive that can be conceived. On the other 
Hand, the Method he took in applying theſe, not 
only by receiving them in the Air every Time 
he drew Breath, but drawing them alſo in through 
all the Pores of his Body, by that Sort of animal 
Action, which is in a manner Spontaneous, muſt = 
have encreaſed their Effects, and taking this alto- 
_ (x) Inſtead of citing Phyſicians, I ſhall refer the Reader to 
 Plutarch's learned Treatiſe on Health 28 


a narrow Compaſs he will {ee the Senſe of the 
Antiquity on this Subjet, — © 


(64) 


gether, one cannot help conſidering him as a Perſon 
in a conſtant warm Bath, of the moſt ſpirituous and 
unctuous Humours, which were continually per- 
vading him, at the ſame Time, that by the Va- 
pours of the young People's Breaths, he drank not 
15 much Air as Life. But if we will add one 
Circumſtance farther, and that not at all forced 
and improbable, viz. That he cauſed. ſome of thoſe 
young People to lie with him, as David did 
Abiſbag; we ſhall then carry the Medicine to its 
higheſt Pitch, and ſhall eaſily apprehend, that du- 
ring that Time of free and copious Perſpiration, 
he muſt have received ſuch a large ſupply of Nu- 
tritive Spirits, as effectuall 1 bis Nature, 
and reſtored in a great meaſure that waſte which is 
occaſioned by performing the ordinary Functions 
Wi. may add the laſt Degree of Force to this 
Manner of Reaſoning, if we may be permitted to 
argue from Contraries. What is more common 
than to ſee a Woman advanced in Years, grow 
not only brisk and lively, but ſtrong and healthy, 
by marrying a young Husband. She drinks his 
Breath, exhales his Spirits, extracts his Moiſture, 
and thereby invigorates herſelf, while the poor 
Man ſuffers from the impure Contagion of her 
Breath and bs e. and from the Malignity of 
ttzais ill-choſen Union, ſinks very quickly into ap 
parent Weakneſs, and falls at laſt into what the 
common People calls a Galloping Conſumption. 
Strange! that the Death of a young Man 2 0 
W py EO 1 8 C 


0) The Opinions of many learned Phyſicians might have been 
cited in ſupport of this Doctrine, if we bad not been afraid of 
tiring the Reader too much; but if he is extreamly Iaquiſitive, 

he may conſult the following Writers. Chriſtian. Forman. de 
_ Faſciqat. Magic. p. 1014. las Cent. iii. Obſervat. 28 Lan. 


de motu Tranſpirat. lib, ii, cap. ii, prop. iv. p. 56. 
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in the well — — of the famous We 
long liver, Thomas Parre, and theſe particuſars art 
er- diſti uiſhedby the great Anatomiſt 
Bartholin, who ſet his. — oß im, not 
28 a. curioſity: to pleaſe Children, but as ſingular 


and act, worthy: of the Attention and 
Conſideration of Men. This Parze, was: —.— 


1 on, in the County of Salop, int 
ed his Youth in very Labour, Nick which 


4 remarkable, in 855 L Ar | 
fourſcore, he a W Wiſe Jo, 
whom — had two Children, neither of whic 
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Signs of ötrength; the firſt died at the Ag _ 
Month, and the ſecond lived but a few 


At an 102 he became ——— 
Aan, whom he got with Child and did Pen- 
en the Churc for it. Some Months before 
dhe died, the Earl of Ai,, t him up to 
Lunden, and preſented him to Ning Charles I. 
_ through the change of Air, was. Living,” he 
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Jadges 2 Cafe iof this Nature; and Sha! have 
none of them intimated any doubt or ſuſpicion as 
to the matters of Fact (i). It re ſubmit it to the 
Reader's conſideration, whether it be not 4 mat- 
KE. worthy: of Reflection; that there is a certain 
1 in the human Body, which abſt by 
ſome ſucky Circumſtances, enables it to rend vate 
its ſelf ſometimes Once, as in the caſe mentioned 
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Life, of which I will give one well atteſted In» 
— Nance out of many. In the Year 1497, in a Fiſb; 
pond in Suabia, near, Huilprin in Germany, they 
| Took a Carp of a prodigious Size, which. bad in 
his Ear, a Ring of Copper, with theſe; Words in 
Latin. I am the felt Pik that was put into this 
Pond, by the 'Hands of Frederick I. Governor 
of the World, the eth of Ode, 1230... This 
Carp appeared to have lived FP Years, an | prox 
bably might haye lived, much langer, had he ,no 
been taken. dut. I cannot apprehend, . that much 
ife will exer be made of Examples of this Sort; 
zecauſe Fiſhes liye in another Medium, and ſeem 
tc have their Lives regulated, by Laws differcn 
from thoſe of other Animals (n). We may et 
_ them, that if they do not, like the Eagle, renew 
their Vigour, yet they ſeem never to grow. old, 
or to expreſs myſelf more clearly, Age With them 


ems exempt from Infirmities. The broken Claw 

_ of a Lobſter grows again, which if ſeriouſly con- 
 fidered, is very wonderful, and it is generally 

 belieyed, that moſt Fiſhes grow as long, as they 


wore than this, thit Nature has fornithed, us with | 
numerous Examples of what we ſerk long Life 
With the Preſervation of Youth, We-ſee.this daily 
in Birds, and in Beaſts, in Fiſhes and in Reptiles, 
and yet we ſet down ſatisfied, that ſpeedily ol ce: | 
and premature Death, belong to. us by the Law 
_ of Nature. Where is the Juſtice, where is the. 
Conſiſtency of this ; eſpecially, if we; conſider 


e 
9 Wnat I would infer from all. theſe Hints, is no 


that the Fleſh of any long-lived Animals has 2 
Quality wonderfully reſtorative? We know that 


mighty Things have been done by feeding upon 
| Vipers, and not muck eſs by living up .-+-M 


Fay 


r. 


” 
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Fim; the Bone of à Stag's Heart is held to be 4 
va high Oordial, the'Reafon of Which is ſome- 
thing Singular, and therefore I will take Notice 
of K D. This Bone is the ſtrongeſt Proof of the 
Stag's Longevity, for it * nothing elſe but the 
Root of the Aorta, grown bony t 73.2 a long 
Series of Vears. e are therefore in the 8 
to take it for granted, that Nature has paſſed ſuc 
a Sentence upon us, When the Record of Expe- 
rience proves dire&ly the contrary, and when £1 
= plainly fee that he Seeds of lon Life are in 
long-lived Creatures. Bur we 928 chis Sentence 
: execute it upon ourſelves.” We ſit down not 
patient, but dejetted, under what we eftcem 4 
common Calamity, and defire rather to make tłe 
moſt- of a ſhorr Life, that to fatigue ourſelyes 
with the Study of the means by'\ which it or be 
prolonged. = 
I had almoſt fotpor an Objection Which — 
been ſtartad from a ſuppoſed Law of Nature, with 
reſpect to Animals, wiz.” That thoſe bare their 
appointed Times, and that moſt of them are bur 
of very ſhort Periods; the 18 Lord Age, ath 
taken much Pains to make thi r A 
better View than the ſupporting fuc Objelon, 
but aſter all, I very much dock Matter of Pact, & 
_ viz." That there are any ſuch immutable Laws, that 
Animals cannot tranfgreſs. For inſtance, is is "faid, N 
that the Age of a Horſe, I mean his extream Age G 
is twenty or twenty-four ; Hiſtory furniſhes us 
with Inſtances that contradicts this. I will men- 


tion but one, Mezeray tells ys, that a certain 


Duse of bag FL = at to the 88 
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of Minha thet was anchandatd Vage- 
bg, and which was ſtill vigorous nd full of 
ee (o). Burt admitting the Marterof Fast where 
lies the Force of the Objection? . Some Animals 
reach ten, and hs is co live much 
beyond à hundred; what has this to do with the 
Life of Man; nz why ſhould it prove, that we are 
ſtinted $0 Fourſ more than chan we have it in 
gur Power to N ong as Stags and 
may by ſaid, that there is a certain Gradati 
ole Peri ods, and that as 4 
wa mh ſo likewiſe bas Man. But we prov- 
the. contrary / . 
. yet invented; we ſhewed it from 
| from Reaſon, from Exx z and if 
all this is not e to baffle a Notion founded 
only on Fancy, why; let thoſe who are fond of it, 
enjoy it. I do not think that Life ought to be 
forced upon People, my Creed goes 10 further 
than this, as if we ſeck we may find, if we 
- knock it will he 255 and this I am led to ſay, 
| becauſe I find it other Purſuits, Where Men 
follow Nature, and not their own Netions. What 
mi Diſcoy, has the Newtonian — 0c 728 
afforded, w had been for ever hid from - 
if they had continued to follow the 2 
De * ? How much more certain the Aſtronomy 
our Ties, than that of our Anceſtors? Ye : 
ſome ſay, that all theſe Diſcoveries. are only loſt 


Search revived. Be it ſo, and let us return to tho 
earch of that Truth wh; 


mippus and which has been ſo loſt to us. : 
1. therefore,. x mt pe ny oy Love faid, there 


f Lede, we 2 n by 2 means to re- 


ch was known to Her- 


ren aj 1 — any Doubts upon the Mind of the 


>? | 3 W 43S > $1 | 5 6, 4 2 Ts Gly " Fe | f 
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; our Attempt, and-heve this Dil 

— only as a litterary Amuſe- 

ment; ; wheres, ve intend it as a ſerious and uſe- 
The Antients, who ſeem to have 


3 with Reſpect to the Cauſes 
; ge, that they are . three. Firſt, 
* Circumambient Air, which drys up the natu- 
ral Moifture in Man, at the fame Time, that rhe 
innate Heat of the conſumes it, as the tice 
ceſſary Subſtance on which the Flame of Life muſt 
feed. The ſecond is the Toil and Motion of the 
Body, which likewiſe waſtes that aerial Humidi 
Which is ſo nece 1 rho la 
is the Paſſions of the Mind, 
3 Sentiments of the E ey - 
Influence than both the — — taken 45 
egerber, which will ſeem e  reafonable, 


i we conſider how cloſe a Connection there is be- 


© tween the Paſſions of the Mi 
of the animal Spirits, which p þ 
2 — when we c - the — _ 
by which i 24 Diſeaſe the Mind, with thoſe 
2 _ _— pare ata cer 


nd the Motion 


thi hiloſophy If 
ens great 8 ween t the Body N 


» and the Body: of Man, whence the 
Patrons 


pears 


n 
Patrons of this Doctrine, were wont to, call the | 
latter the little World, and the former the 
one. Now, though chere is ſ very fanci 
ful. in their way of treating this Matter, yet the 
Notion in its elf is very <7y jul, and 8 ex- 


amines it carefully, will the general 
Laws of the Lacks are ale Hare? particular Laws 


of all the different kind of Bodies in it; and 
hence it comes to paſs, that as Man ſuffers: and is 
deſtroyed for want of Moiſture, ſo this is nke to 
be the 1 of the World too, or at leaſt would be 
the Caſe, if it did not receive foreign Supplies; 
which, the judicious Sir 1/aac Newton ſuppoſes it 
from The Tails of Comets, the Watery Va- 
pours of which, he. imagines communicate with 
our = 12 for. that purpoſe: (v). = 
This we muſt allow to be a rational, and pen | 
bable. Account of what for many Ages puzzled 
the Underſt of all Mankind ; and if fa 
wonderful a Method as this is, be neceſſary to 
fupply re Earth with Moiſture, why ſhould we 
| think it that a new, — diraiges - 
way, ſhould be the fitteſt for re- 
n e ne are — 
dy. The niverſe 


their own _—_ and. if che Materials be — i 
our own Reach, and our Faculties are 1 „„ 
nough to diſcover them, we have no more a right 
to complain that the Secret of preſerving long 
Life is got diſcovered to us, than — the Art of 
n. of melting Ores, and refin 
Metals or indeed wy ber Ar Was not renn. 
1 vd . 121 16h 4 


00 nue Neal reg Mak. i. W 


than Wealth, 


* 


— in-cho earlieſt Agesof 92 
4 t o: be the Reward of 
—y7c Furniture of Man's . and 
the. — his Body, are both of them ſüch, 
that if he has any reaſon to complain, it muft-be 
of himſelf; and his Reflections upon Providence 
are not only impious, but ridiculous. He has it 
| eſolurely; in his Power to be eaſy, and happy if 
he pleaſes. Health will abways attend on Tem- 
perance ſteadily; purſued, as Galen aſſerts in his 
Works, and manifeſted in himſelf by living to 
upwards of an hundred, without being attacked 
either by kcute or chronic Diſeaſes. Riches are 
indeed dia every Man's Reach, but there is 
ſomething always at hand-infinitdy 1 more valuable 
mean Content. If to thefe :Blef= 
ſings we would add length af Days, why that ac- 
_ cording. to this Hypotheſis is in our Power, and 
4 zon ouna fnding out a proper Supply of 
ö before: mentioned. 
dy, | Clue in our Hand, and no- 
thing - en hinder: us from: extricating. our: ſelves 
[oe this Labyrinth of Doubts, about tlie proper 
ethod of obtaining this Sup but our oπ]n 
Neglig ence: and want of At ü. We 
to. remember, 9 4 Moiſture are from 


7 very | 
Heat is 2 —— he 26a , thar of 5 
from the Female. 3238 Nags 
unbecoming me to — tile of 
ration in a Work like this vis — 
put my Readers in mind, chat the enlargement 
- of the "Foxx. in the Womb, requires a very ex- 
e Degree of Moiſture in all Reſpe&s; 
19 48 entirely derived ro ir from en de | 
2 ther. 


1%) 
ther. The Seren of an gte urpririnc 


k, and this is owing to che 
Fiel rie the conf 


midity, and the not being ex 
dents which have been | 
the Action of the — Air, bod 
Mot and the Paſſions of the Mind, from all 
which, Children while in the Womb, ate in a 
8 This I think is o-extreamly 
_ clear, and plain, that it is fimply: ay = prone 6 
Man to be in any 
E-thalk prooced to the next Stage of Like and eu- 
S la ane: 
In the State of Infancy, there ig likewiſe an ex- 


rraordinary Proviſion neceſſary of this humid Ma- 
ter, not only ſuſßtiem 1 ber ale eee, 3 
Functions of animal Life, facilitate the 


grown: of the Child; — this too from 
| Mother. Nature has furniſned her with 
= and with Milk, which is the moſt ſuitable 
Nutrim 


22 receive; and — As 
| * ſecond Time reduoed to no 
1 of „Milk, and eſperially W 
mens Milk, is fobnd'to becof very great Uſe, — 
_ in canſumptive Cafes allo, it is allowed to b&a moſt 
admirable ae Hence I thünk it plainly | 
9 that the radical i —— 
1 to Bu 
to ſupply the Flame of 'Life, and keep it 
mo bur vi and clear, is to'be ohe 
1 foreſee one great Obi 
1 — — 
the Breath or Rfuvia of U — . 
"Her 12 the Caſes —— , 
very co 


1 — of a: ON fn We Won. eng — 4 ot 7 
1 at: the Breath, 1 4 N quriſhmoar no way r 7 


that under ſuch Circumſtances, the 3 


(wu). 1 
for Perſons, in Years, and Lapprove what 


, - £8c0n bn from the Arabian Phyſicians, via. 
+  'Fhat 


ilk is an improper Diet for old Men. This 


inders not its being uſeful when People are quite 


worn out, for that may furniſh Strength to a dy- 
ing Flame, that would not. advantage a Lamp in 


its ordinary Situation. Perſons in the laſt Stage 
of Life, are frequently emaciated, and in this 


Caſe, Milk may help; but ſtill there is a wide dif- 
ference between the natural and gradual Decay of the 

human Body, and what the Phyſicians call a Con- 
ſumption, there muſt be conſequently a Difference 
in their Cure. Thus from certain and almoſt ſelſ- 
evident Principles, I have cſtabliſhed the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of this Propoſition, that the Breath and 
inſenſible Perſpiration of Virgins in a young and 
healthy State, muſt be very ſalutary for old Men, 
and may very probably be a means of protecting 
them from thoſe Infirmities, which uſually attend 


gan advanced age. Now, in reſpect to this, it 


matters not at all, whether the Inſcription .I ſer 
out with be founded in Truth or not, neither is 
it requiſite to believe that I have hit exactly on the 
Method uſed by Hermippus. The ſingle Poigt in 


Queſtion is, whether I have ſhewn that Senſe in 


which I take this Inſcription, to be agreeable to 
the Dictates of Reaſon, and the Laws of Nature; 


and as to this, every Reader muſt decide for him- | 


ſelf. Before he does this, there is another Sort of 
Evidence that he ought to hear, and which for 
the Sake of Truth I ſhall readily produce. 
| There are two Sorts of People whoſe Intereſt. 
it is particularly to decry chis DoArine on a Sup- 
poſition that it is deſtructive of their own, to 
which they are prodigiouſly, and perhaps unrea- 


ſonably addicted: I mean the Atrologers 8 
c 


_ Hermetic Philoſophers. I ſhall examine 


9 
2 


both may object, rather for the Entertainmeit and 
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(82) 
Satisfaction, than for the Conviction of the wiſer 
Part of the World, who are already well 
apprized of the Credit due to theſe Virtuoſi; and 
when I have done thi * ſhall draw to a ſpeedy 
Concluſion, from an Aſfurance that nothing more 
can be neceſſary to eſtabliſh the Probability of this 
Method for preſerving Health and Life, and for 
defending our Bodies from the Infirmities of old 
Age as long as their Conſtitution will permit. 
modern Patrons of Aſtrology, for ſuch it 
ſeems there are, will probably pretend, that this 
Notion of Hermippus was a mere Faney, and that 
if he really reached to an Age ſo advanced, it 
was not through the Aſſiſtance derived from the 5 
Breath of Virgins, but from the happy Poſition 
of the heavenly Bodies at the Time of his Birth. | 
It is, however, wy for me, that they can never 
make good this * becauſe I preſume their 
Arr wilt not furniſh them with the means of Con- 
ſtructing any Scheme of his Nativity. I know 
they may plead the Authority of Thomas Aquinas (4), 
and other great Men who "have given into theſe 
Opinions. I know too, that they may produce 
ſome extraordinary Inſtances of the Verification of 
Aſtrological Predidtions ; ; particularly thoſe of 
| Bafil, who was ſo famous at Florence; and of La 
|  Broſſe 155 at Paris, who were particularly happ Fg 
k g at future Events, and in bavi er 
Ge ons recorded by Hiſtorians of Cr * 


| The former of theſe foretold to Coſmo "3 Me 
dici, then a private Citizen at Florence, that he KF 
: would attain > {ome very high Dignity, i in as one 1 ol 


\ 0) One fimey Pale many in nnn | 
Qui Seiret virtates & Stellarum dum res 
S. K ” 
mem non imponat, 5 * mY 
Secundo de Generatione. 1 
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(83) 
as the Aſcendant of his Nativity was adorned with 
the ſame propitious . s as thoſe of the Em- 
perors Auguſtus, and Charles V. had been; and he 
Was ingly raiſed to the Dukedom of Tuſcany, 
in the Month of Januam, 1434 (r). The ſame Greek 
Aſtrologer, did, with equal Capacity, foretell the 
Death of Prince Mexander de Medici, and this 
with ſuch Confidence, as to paint out the Perſon 
by whoſe Hand he ſhould die, and whom he af- 
firmed to be that Prince's intimate and familiar 
Friend; of a ſlender habit of Body, a ſmall Face, 
and ſwarthy Complexion, and who, with a reſerv- 
cena Silence, was ſt inſociable to all Perſons in 
the Court; by which Deſcription he did almoſt 
point out with the Finger Laurence de Medici, who 
murdered Prince Mexander in his Bed- chamber, 
_ confrary to all the Laws of Conſangunity and 
13 in the Tear 1537 (s). But the great 
Misfortune is, that in thoſe Days it was ſhrewdlyx 
ſiuſpected, that theſe pretended Sages had better, 
and more certain Methods of penetrating into 
Conſpiracies, than are afforded by Aſtrological 
= and I muſt confeſs myſelf inclined to ſuſ- 
ped from the very manner in which this Predic- 
tion was delivered, that Bail was employed to 
caution Prince Alexander againſt his Couſin Law= 
rence, and that for want of Penetration, he fell 
into that Snare which he might otherwiſe have 
—_ TOOLS ]“... ! 
I ᷑!Vbe Inftance of La Broſſe, is more to the Pur- 
poſe, becauſe better ſupported; indeed, I think 
that it is the beſt atteſted Story of its kind. 
The Baron de Biron, afterwards the famous Mar- 
| ſhal of that Name, being under ſome Difficulty 
DO QT oy 2 about 
i Duack. Memorabs lib. vi, P. 30 (+) Jovii. log. 


(684) 


about a Duel, went to La Broſſe, and carried him 
a Scheme of his Nativity, but told him it was'that 
of a Friend of his; the Aſtrologer having conſider- 
ed the Scheme, affured him, that the Perſon whoſe 
Nativity it was, would infallibly be a great Man; 
nay, that he might even come to be 4 King, but 
for the Caput Algol pointing to the Figure of the 


Dragon's Head in the Scheme. M. Je Biron, 
who did not underſtand the Term, inſiſted on a 
clearer. Account; why then, replied LA Braſe, 
through a Deſire of being a King, this Man will 
do ſomething that will coſt. him his Head. Pro- 
voked at which Anſwer, the Baron beat him un- 
maoercifully; but he lived to fulfil his Prediction, 
_ Having his Head cut off, as all the World knows, 
for a Conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. (2) Oe" 
Hoymuch ſoever theſe Sort of Notions have 
been diſcountenanced by the prevailing of Expe- 
rimental Philoſophy, and true Science; yet, where 
2 Prince gives Ear to his own Praiſes, there will 
never be wanting ſuch as will adopt Aſtrological 


Schemes, as well as other Things to flatter his 


Vanity. Nothing is eaſier than to give ſucha turn 
to a Piece of this Nature; Men of ſprightly Parts 


know how to dreſs 
ſuch an Occafion, a 


8 


the Face of Heaven upon 
o diſpoſe properly of all 


the Sigus and Planets, ſo as to raiſe” mighty Ex- 
pectations in the World, as well as the higheſt 
Pleaſure in the Mind of the Prince they. flatter. 
Such were the favourable Inſtances of the Ce- 
leſtial Orbs, at the Birth of the late Lewis XIV. 
King of France. The Genethliac Syſtem ors . 
ſeen in one of the Medals that compoſe the Hiſ- 
tory of that Reign. The Gentlemen of the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions, have obſerved the preciſe 
Polition of the Planets, at the Moment 1 = 


(85 ) 
of that Prince; round about this curious Medal, 
one ſees the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, formi 
the twelve Houſes of this Syſtem the ſeven Planeta 
Nhe in the ſame Degrees they occupied at that 
im 


e the Sun which gires Perfection to the other 
Heaven; Mars, the Lord 


Planets, is in the mi 
of the Aſcendant. in reception with Jupiter. the 
Protector of Life, and this is what they call the 
ater Fortune; er. the Enemy of Nature, is 


in his Dignities, which makes him leſs malevolent ; 
the Moon is in conjunction with Venus and Mer- 


cury, in his little Honſe of Predilection, to ten 
Degrees of the Sun out of Combuſtion, and en- 
| lightened by his Rays, gives a Superiority of Ge- 
nius in the moſt difficult and moſt important En- 


terprizes, which his being in Quartile with Mars, 
is not capable to abate. > The Nativity of Lewis 8 


XIV. was figured in the Middle of the Medal, by 


a fkiſing Sun, © the King is placed in the Chariot 
of he glorious Planet of hich Ovid has given 
us the Deſcription. This Chariot is drawn by four 
Forſes, guided by Vidory, the Inſeription is in 


theſe Words. Ortus Solis Gallici, The” Rifing .- 
the Gallic Sun; and the Exerge contains th 


other Latin Words. Septembris quinto minutis 38 


ante Meridiem, 1638. The 5th o ember 8 
Minutes before Noon, 1638. * J — 9 
I muſt confeſs, that his is a prett Contrivance, 


and ingenipuſly put together; yet I dare ſay, that 


none of the Ped Gentlemen concerned in fram- 


Ing this Medal, ventured to predict any of the 


Clouds that obſcured their Sun. No, they were 
too great Courtiers for that. But if this famous 
Medal gives any Reputation to Aſtrology, I ſhall 
venture to lay down a few Obſervations which 
will free my 
I obſerve then, that as the happieſt Nativities ad- 


ine from all Inconveniencies. 


mit of natural Cauſes to ts ad in "= 


a 4 by 
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Poul e 3 
ö Fime of his Hirth, and d by Lone with « fa 
vourable Aſpect, cauſed his diſcovery of this mi 
Secret, and enabled him to make ſuch a Uſe of 
D that no Man ever thought 
off before. If t ſtrologers are content to 
grant me t "oof willing to compromiſe the 
Matter, and ich, I think is as much as they can 
"toallow this Doctrine to be derived from 

the Stars. But, if they o 
own Notions, a5 not to accept of ſo fair an Offer, 1 
J ſhall recurr to my firſt Principles, and deny 47 

ſolutely the Certainty of their Art, and demand 


5 us good Reaſons forthe Credit a | 


F Evidence, and that the long Life 


Oe ET: bat 
in rein Men ex roofs 
F. Lex them ſhew wg" 4 that 

they can Earthquake, Whirlwind, 2 5 
25 tion of unt Etna; — 
them but mark the Rainy, and fie Ben Er 8 . 
whole Year in any Climate in Europe, and I vil 0 
be content, that their Aſſertions w Lig d Henn down — : 


fire Yom 
_ not 
tor every Thin 


. ſhall be aſcribed to a happy Serſundlos of Bund 8 


Stars, in the Sign Virgo, which was the Interpree 
deter once offered me b 3 of 
this Inſcription, W t er with my 
own Sentiments, I freely ſubmit to the Judgment 
of the Impartial Reader. | 

Such as ſeck after Truth, diſguiſc nothing, and 
are ſo far from being afraid of ſeeing their Opinion 


_ caivailed, — genbdng reff 
: Shag pea tm bt, boca: ** a 5 


in favour of my on 8 y be wy 


a ey wel 1 
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R 
iſcovered, as much right to it, as he 
: who found it. . pe Ole if this Trea- 


tiſe of mine ſhould ſtir up any wifey Man to look 
for a better Solution of the Problem I have ftat 
and he ſhould luckily fall on the genuine Mate 
of us, he could not 3 
= nor would he find an wy one more willing 
on, or to applaud his Ingenuity. Let us 
tet us — —— — all for 4 
Truth, which is the great 
conſtitutes all our Happineſ 
therefore our common Intereſt — 
Point I have now in view, is to diſcoyer the means 
of prolonging Life, without ſeel 


28 it is 


lication of this Treatiſe any way contributes, not 
my end only, but the end of Mankind is an- 
ſwered, and a moſt noble Point of Science will 
be illustrated, from what many might at firſt 
eſteem an idle Diſpute. 

I ſhall not treat the Hermetic Philoſo 


together ſo briskly as I have done the Aſtrol 
—— without doubt, there have been among 
_ many very very excellens ey dare I cannot 
pon me to an to lay claim to 
y W = the pretend to 


preſerve Life for many 


1000. This is certain, that the Societ 
Ferucians openly claimed it as one of ePrivil 
ol their illuſtrious Body. Peter Mormius, who 


| in Public, redueed their high Pretedfi 
: which at firſt were very extenſive. ak Folſeſficr 


of three Secrets... Of theſe, the firſt was the Pex= | 
* Motion; the becond, _ Art of 'tranſmu- _— 
=. 2 


; fince, when Truth is ones 
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al 


purſue. The 


the Infirmities 
of Age; to the Diſcovery of which, if the Pub- 


5 N 
—— A nnn 


phers al- 


aries, at leaft, of which + 
they fay Artiphius was an Inſtance, who lived bychs 
Uſe of it, to the Age of zoo, or as oa, a 
e de. 


ought I know, was one of the — wenn 


($8) 
ting Metals; and * thing, the Univerſal, Medi- 


cine, In the Book ed by this ne 
there arc abundance of curious Things, though 
does not abe ( 9. . 15 himſelf, >: SN Dy 
the laſt Subject t is >.<. well enough 
known, that 5 cb Illuminati aſſerted, that they 
* a Power of prolonging their Lives, for many 
nor is it very clear from their Writings, 
_ one what they are pleaſed to call the Philoſo- 
her's Stone, be not at once the great Secret of 
* and of the Univerſal Medicine. 
The cleareſt Account of tifis Matter that I 
| have ever met with, is in the Anſwer of a French 
Adept, to Doctor Edmund Dickenſon, Phyſician to 
King Charles II. and a profeſt Admirer of the 
Hermetic Philoſophy. The Doctor's Letter is 
very plain and 4 "He wrote to this Friend of 
his, in order to be thoroughly informed as to thoſe 
Contrarieties, which he thought he had diſcerned in 
the Diſcourſes of ſome of the Hermetic Sages : 
His Friend ves him a very plauſible Anſwer to 
all his Objections, and to enforce the Belief of 
what he lays down, he puts the Doctor in mind 
of his having made Projection, that is, his-having 
tranſmuted baſe Metals into Gold, more than onec, 
before the Doctor in the Kiog's Laboratory in 
Whitehall, as to the Univerſal Medicine, and its 
Capacity of extending the Life of Man for man 
es, he Fe alerts, that it is the Hands 


(s) This Mormius went into Holland in the Year 1630, where 
he demanded an Audienee of the States-General, in order to 
tender them certain ' Propoſitions from the Fraternity of Rofi- 
. crufians, which they refuſed to hear ; this did not, however, 
hinder Mormius from publiſhing a Treatiſe under the follow - 
ing Title, which is now become a ſcarce and valuable Book. 
' Arcana totius naturæ Secretiſſima, nec hactenus unquam de- 
- tefta, à Collegio Roſiano in Lucem produntur, * 
— in 24 Logdagi rs, * N = 
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of the illuminated Bretbref, and has 


ves many Rea. I 
Tons why _ ſhould be fo extreaml — W 
cone e goes ſo far as to infinuarc, ng 4 
k was in is own Pefſefficn (). I muſt o e 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch Sort 010 Aﬀicrtions, 
fo, at ſome Relations well atteſted, rh that ſcem 5 
favour the —— ©} ay 
„ the Year 1687, an odd 
a . 5 at that made ver much n 
and which I think deferves to ſecured from 
Oblivion. The great Freedom and eaſe with 2 
which all Perſons, who make a good Appearance, 7 
live in that City, is known ſufficiently to all who ö 
are acquainted with it; they will not therefore be I 
ſurprixed, that a Stranger, who went by the Name A 
of Signor Gualdi, and who made a erable Fi- = 
| 8 there, was admitted into the beſt Company, ] 
5 h no body knew who, or what he was. 12 1 
- — 2 at Venice ſome Mon and three Things 
were remarkable in his Conduct. The firſt was,, 
that he had 4 ſmall Collection of fine Pictures, = 
which he readily ſhewed to any Body that deſired 5 | 
it; "the next, that he was perfectly verſed in all 2} 
Arts and Sciences, and ſpoke on all Subjects "a - 
| ſuch Readineſs 2nd Sagacity, as aſtoniſhed all who 
heard bim; and it was in the third Place obſerved, 1 
that he never wrote or received any Letters; never = 
deſired ahy* Credit, or made uſe of Bills of Ex- -Y 
4 change, but 15 tor 30 Mink in 7" Mo- 
_ heyy „ | 1 


| e Dr. Dickinſon" Bock. referr'd to aw! 
Author, is, De quinta eſſentia Philoſophorum, It was printed 

at Oxfard, in 1686, and a ſecond Time in 1705. There is 2 

third Edition of it mod in Germany, in 1723. The A- 

_ thor was one of th great Men, whoſe Merits are b 
known abroad N Punt A, be is mentioned by the learned © 
Olaus Borrichius, and many other foreign Writers, wich much 

NES Teſtimonies of Feen for us ee Cap: 


> 4 FF. > 1 
8 
3 ; 


ſieen a finer, conſidering t 
Which it conſiſted; he caſt his Eyes 


Stranger. The Venetian look d upon | 
upon him. This Picture was drawn for you, Sir, 
Jays he to Signor Gualdi, to which the other made 
no Anſwer; but by a low bow. You look, con- 
tinucd tie Venetian, like a Man of Fifty, and yet 
I kno , this Picture to be the Hand of Titian, 


wto come thither, and not meeti 


in all the News- Papers of that Time (x). _ 
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175 and lived decently, though not in Splendor. 
AI his Gentleman met one Day at the Coſſee-Houſe 
with a Venetian Nobleman, who was an extraor - 
dinary good judge of Pictures: He had heard of 

* Grualai's Collection, and in a. very polite 


anner deſired to ſee them, to which the other 
very readily conſented. After the Venetian had 
his Satistaction, by telling him, that he had never 
e Number of Pieces of 

by chance over 
the Chamber Door, where hung a Picture of this 
it, and then 


viewed Signor Gualdi's Collection, and —— 


who has been dead one hundred and thirty Years, 
bow is this poſſible? It is not eaſy, ſaid Signor 


Gualdi, gravely, to know all Things that are 
poſſible; but there is certainly no Crime in my 


being like a Picture drawn by Tian. The Ve- 
netian eaſily perceived by his manner of ſpeaking, 
that he had given the Stranger Offence, and there- 


fore took. his leave. He could not forbear ſpeaking 


ol this in the Evening to ſome of his Friends, who 


reſolved to ſatisfy themſelves by looking upon the 
Picture che ent Dow In order to have SIT. 


7 lor of doing ſo, they went to the Coffec- 
0 


uſe about the Time that Signior Gualdi was wont 
1 with him, onc 
of them who had often converſed with him, went 


to his Lodgings to enquire after him, where he 
heard, that he ſet out an Hour before for Fiena. 


This Affair made a great Noiſe, and found a Place 
This | 


(+) Memoires Hiſtoriques, 1687, Tom i. p. 365. 8 


(yn) ) 
This Story agrees very well with what is Cad 


7 Doctor Dickenſ6n's Correſpondent, who obſerves 


that the Adepts are obli ged to conceal themſelves 
for the ſake of Safety, and that having a Power 
not only of prolonging their Lives, but alſo of 
renovating themſclves, they take care to uſe it 


with the utmoſt Diſcretion, and inſtead of making 


2 Diſplay of this wonderful Prerogative, they 
8 it with the utmoſt Secrecy, which he lays 
down as the true Cauſe of the \ Vorld's being 1n 
: — _ Doubt about the Matter. Hence it comes 
{s, that though an Adept is poſſeſſed of great- 
Vealth than is * 


you he always lives in ſo moderate a Manner, as 
to avoid all Suſpicion, and fo as never to be diſ- 
covered, unleſs by ſome unforeſeen Accident, like 


that which happencd to a famous Eng Artiſt, : 


who diguiſed himſelf under the Name o Eugenius 


_ Philalethes, and whoſe true Name is ſaid to be 


ThomasVaughan, the cleareſt and moſt candid Writer 
of all the Hermetic Philoſophers (). He tells 


us of himſelf, that going to a Gold/mith, in or- 
der to fell twelve hundred Marks of finc Silver, 


the Man told him at firſt Sight, that it never 

came out of the Mines, but was the Product of 
Art, as not being of the Standard of any Nation 
Whatever; which ſurprized Philalotbes ſo much, 


that he withdrew immediately, and left the Gold- 


g _ ſmith in Poſſeſſion of his Treafure. This famous 
Man, who certainly was an Adept, if ever there 


| was one, led a wandering kind of Life, and felt 
olten into o great . from bis be 
is 


” 01 W his Pieces is intitled, bandes 3 


Engliſh, has been tranſlated into almoſt all the European 


3 that is extant | in any * 


in the Mines of Peru, 


tus ad Occluſum Regis Palatium. This was written originally 
ck and is unqueſtionably the beſt and cleareſt Bool * 15 3 


1205 


By — Jpn t of bis Hiſtory, he is. believed 


it is further aſſerted by all the Lovers of 


a head turned to Chemiſtry, but managed his Affairs ſo ill, 
that be was obliged to tranſport himſelf to . Fe P 3 
| Where he became acquainted . with Philalethes, of - which = _-— 


re Bock of Chemiſtry at London, which was tranſl 
. * 1700, * * N 


2 n 
3 W 
g about the Year 1612, and what is 


thoſe of his : F raternity, to be yet living, and 


a Perſon of great Credit at Nurenberg, affirms, that 


he converſed with him but a few 7 a 


go. Nay, 
ermetic 
Philoſophy, that this very Philalabes, is the Pre- 
ſident 1 the 8 in Europe, and that he 
NN fits as ſuch in all their Annual. Meetings. 

It is on the one hand true, that there is ſomething 


wild and incredible in theſe Relations, and yet it 
is as certain on the other, that ſeveral who atteſt 
them, are Perſons of irre 
and even with Reſpect to this Philaletbes, he — 
according to the Report of the great 


proachable Character, 


Boyle, and 
others who knew him, à Man of remarkable Piery, 


and of ynſtained Morals, In the Engliſh Planta- 
tions, he became acqua 


uginted with Starkey, a 
C — before whom he made Projection, but 
that Starkey was a vicious and extrav 


pacing he broke off his Acquaintance with 
: without communicating any part of his Secrets © 


But it may. be ſaid by ſuch as look upon t 


whole Affair, as an idle and rediculous Thing, 
and who conſider _ all theſe Relations, however 


atteſted, or ſupported, as mere Dreams, or Viſions. 


I ſay it may be alleged by. theſe angry Critics, 


thac it is a direct Proof of the Falſhood of their 
Pretentions to long Life ; that we have diſtinct 


Oe of the Time when their meth celebrated 
2 FA | ; Patriarchs, 5 


9 This George <>" was ah an Apna, bad 


quaintance he boaſts much in his Writings. In 1658 he 


3 
Patriarchs, ſuch as Roger Bacon, Raymond I. 
and Bail alem in⸗ died, and wettbevied: If there. 
fore, theſe Men could not preſerve their on REY 
or even protract them beyond the ordinary Extent, 
what probability is there, will theſe 5 ſay, 
that any of the Fraternity ſhould 4. = 
Lives in the Manner they relate? 1 4 
this, the Adepts always inſinuste, that if theſe 
great Men died, it was by their own Choice, and 
that of their F raternity ſtill decline that 
length of Life their Art would enable them to 
Enjoy. This I muſt confeſs, is an unſatisfactory 
Anſwer, eſpecially to ſuch as make the Objection, 
but then, ſay the Adepts, it is the only Anſwer 
chat becomes us to give; we do not aim at the 
Conviction of theſe Set of Peop le, we are not de- 
ſirous of making a Noiſe in — World, we do 
not even regard the Poſſeſſion of Riches, and long 
Life as bleſſings in themſelves; further than that, 
they enable us to do good, and the ſole Reaſon of 
our ever mentioning ſuch Secrets, being in our 
_ poſſeſſion, is in Order to lead to our Soctety ſuch | 
worthy Perſons as deſerve to be aſſociated. Now, 
however Weak, — Sophiſtical, this Rea- 
ſoning may — r to the generality of Mankind, 
he Principles of the Hermetic Philoſo- 
| pron it — be allowed to be extreamly Plauſible, 
and in all ſuch Caſes, we muſt admit Men to 
argue from their own Prineiptcs, and not from 4 
thoſe we lay down. F 
As I do not profeſs myſelf either an Adept, or 
10 Moch 40 0 ene in this Sort of Philo 


2 


I ſhall take the Liberty, as the matter of Fact 3 


nearly concerns the Subject of which 1 am eats X 


ing, to ſhape out another Anſwer to this Obi 
andi it is bh that 


ſecure as to the Death of theſe Virtuoſi, 40 1 
7 1 1 he continuance of their Lives is & 
5 Fo . Thing... 8 


rhaps we are not 3 i” 1 


: in point of Fortune; had quick Parts; a lively Wit, 


1 . (94) _ 
Thing, that though they... boaſt. of in one. Senſe, 


yet in another they ſtudiouſly aſſect to conceal. 
Of this, I ſhall give an extraordinary Inſtance, 
Which will be ſo much the more entertaining to 
the Reader, as for any thing I know : it has not 
yet been taken Notice of by any Writer upon this 
Subject, not even by the profeſſed Hiſtorian of this 
Fraternity, — ing he has made larger 
Collections concerning them, and their Philoſo- 
K than any Man that ever ſet Pen to Paper. 
his Inſtance will be alſo found the more ex- 
traordinary, ſince I take it from one who never 
pretended to be an Adept, and who, therefore, 
ought to be conſidered as an unprejudiced Witneſs, 
But before I enter upon this Story, I muſt deſire 
my Readers to obſerve, that I lay down barely 
Facts as L find them, and do not pretend to in- 
tereſt myſelf in the leaſt, as to the credit they may 
Pee . eie, ot WC 
Amongſt the Hermetic Philoſophers, who are 
allowed. to have attained the higheſt Secrets of 
Science, Nicholas Flamel of Paris, has been al- 
ways reckoned one of the moſt conf and 
his right to this Reputation, the leaſt to be con- 
teſted. The Hiſtory of this Flamel, who flouriſn- 
ed in the XIV. Century is very curious: He Was 


à Perſon of a good Family, though much reduced 


and with the ad vantage of no more than an ordi- 
nary Education; was ſent to Paris to get a living 
as he could. Flame} wrote an extraordinary go 


Hand, had ſome notion of Poctry, and Painted 


very n yet all theſe Accompliſhments raiſed 
him no higher than a hackney Clerk, in which 


Condition he work'd very. hard, and had much a- 
do to pick up a Subſiſtance. In 1457, chance 
_ threw in his way a Book of Hermetic Philoſophy, 


(95) 
; written-by one Abrabam « Jem, or rather Engra- 
ven on Leaves made of the Bark of Trees, and 
illuſtrated with very curious Pictures, in which 
the whole Secret was laid down in the cleareſt 
Manner poſible, to ſuch as were acquainted with 
Hermetic Philoſophy. This Treatiſe coſt Fame! 
no more than two Florins, for the Perſon who ſold 
him the Book, knew nothing of what ic contain- 
cd, and Flame! himſelf though he made it his 
whole Study for twenty Vears, and though he took 
the precaution of Copying the Pictures, and hang- 
ing chem up in his Houſc; and asking the Learn- 
ed their Opinion about them, was able to make 
ver little of them (a). TW FKGO%T6T e 
Tired at length with {6 vain, and ſo laborious 
a Study, he in 1378, took a Reſolution to Tra- 
vel into Spain, in hopes of meeting there with 
ſome learned Few who might give him the Key 
to the Grand Secret; that this Journey might 
not appear to be undertaken on quite ſo Chime- 
tical a Motive, he made a Vow to go in Pilgri- 
mage to St. James of Campoſtelia, a — | 
quent in Times. After much Search to little 
Ppurpoſe, he met at laſt with a cm Phyſician at 
Leon, ha had been lately converted to the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, and O was well verſed in this 
kind of Science ; this Man, at the Perfuaſion of 
Hamel, conſented to go with him to Paris; but 
when they were got as far as Orlaaus, the Phyſi- 
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. © (4) The beſt Part of this Account of Nicholas Flamel, is ta- 
ken from his Article in 2 very curious Book, which, as it de- 
_ ſerves to be more known than it id, encourages me to ſer down 
che Tick "thereof at large which” runs thus. Trelot des 

Recherches & Antiquitez, Gauloiſes 16duites en ordre alpha - 

| betique & enriches de beaucoup d'origines épitaphes & autres 

cChoſes rares & curieuſes, comme aufli de beaucoup de mots de 

_ laflangue Thyoife, ou Theuthfranque. Paris, 165 5. in 4to. 


(96) i 
cian who was far in Years, and little aceuſtomed 
to the fatigue of Travel, ſell ſick of a Fever, 
which carried bim off in a few Days (b). Name. 
having rendered the laſt kind Office to his dying 
Friend, returned very diſconſolate to Paris, 
where he ſtudied three Years more, according to 
the Inſtructions he had received from the Phyſi- 
_ cian, with ſuch Succeſs, that on the 17th of 2 
nuary, 1382, he made Projection on a large Quan- 


ver, and on the 25th of April following, he trank- 
muted a vaſt Quantity of Mereury into Gold. 
He aſterwards repeated frequently the Experiment, 
and acquired thereby immence Wealth. He and 
his Wife Perrenella, in the midſt of all theſe Riches, 
lived ſtill in their old ſober way, and eat and drank 
as uſual, out of Earthen Veſſels. They maintain 
dd however a vaſt Number of Poor, founded four- 
18 teen Hoſpitals, built three ** repaired 
sand endowed ſeven Churches. In ſhort, the Acts 
of Charity they did, were fo aſtoniſhing, chat 
Charles the VI. who was then upon the Throne, 


and ſent for that purpoſe M. de Cramoifi, Maſter 

of Requeſts, and a Magiſtrate of the higheſt Re- 

putation for Probity, and Honour, to examine 
into their Circumſtances; to whom Hamel gave ſo 


ſiutisfactory an Anſwer, that no further uiry 


: 
x 


; 
; 


Nerf 
HL 


| 


reſolved to enquire how they came by their Wealth, 


jection before. ſeveral 


was made about them; but the honeſt old People 
weteleft in Poſſeſſion of the only Privilege they de- 
_— which was no greater, chan that doing all 
that lay in their Power (c). 
eee of this Story, the immenſe 
Wealth of Hamel, and his Wife, their many 
Foundations, their vaſt Endowments, and the 4 
digious Eſtate they left behind them, are all F 
ſo well atteſted, that no Diſpute can be raiſe 
about them; or if there were, the laſt Will * 
Nicholas Flamel, which, wich forty Authentic 
Acts, of as many charitable Foundations, that 
are laid up in the Archieves of the Pariſh Church 
of St. James, in the Butchery at Paris, are. Proofs 
capable of convincing the greateſt Infidel. This 
Hamel, wrote ſeveral Treatiſes on the Art of Chy- 
miſtry; but they are extreamly Obſcure, becauſe 
they are all delivered in an Allegorical Way, and 
conſequently one may hit upon various Interpre- 
tations, without coming at _ true one; which it 
W ſaid, he gave to a Nephew of his, and that the 
Secret —.— long in the Family, nay it is 3 
3 * if! ic . not ſo ſtill * I mu 
"Hm noe 


| 0 This. uu b „ a lag out: of: Diſpace, al wid Proof hat 
Flamel 'drew his 2 ae 1 = the Her- 
metic Philoſophy, Hierogliphic Pictures upon his Tomb, 
are uſually, u ink very juſtly cited, as well as the 
Treatiſes de wrote upon this Subject, particularly the 
Work of his, La grand Ecclaircifiment de la Pierre Philoſophale, 
| la tranſmutation de tous Metaux, yer Nicholas Flamel, | 
in 8vo. Paris, 1628. 
. Flamel leſt his. Secret to the Family of Du Perrier, the. 
| laſt of which was a Phyſician of. that Name, amongſt Who 
Papers it was found; I mean only part of the Powder, by o,: 
Du Bois; who horieg ated very imprudently in making Pro- = 
erſons, un pretending to much greater 
 Knowlege than he really had, brought upon himſelf an un- 
— End, 2 3 wy" order 0 f Cardinal Richlieu. 
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not however, conceal an Attempt that has been 
made to overturn the whole of this Hiſtory, not 
by denying the Facta, for that would have been 
rediculous, fince there are hundreds of Poor that 
yet ſubſiſt on Flamel's, and his Wives Foun- 
dations, and are conſequently ſo many living Wits 
neſſes of the Veracity of that Part of the Relation. 
But the Thing attempted is, to give another Ac- 
count of Hamel 's acquiring his Wealth, and in or- 
der to this, they tell you, that he was a Notary Pub- 
lic, at the Time the Jews were expelled France, that 
they depoſited with him in Truſt, a great Part of 
their Wealth, and that he kept it for his own 
Uſe (e). Such as treat all that ſaid of the-Philo- 


ſophers Stone, and of Hermetic Philoſophy, as a 


Fable, have run away with this Explication, as if 
it had been a clear and ſatisfactory Account of the 
Matter, without conſidering that it is in Truth 


attended with greater Difficultics, than the Tale of 
the Tranſmutation, For what probability is there, 


that Perſons of ſo much Worth and Piety as 


Flamel and his Wife are allowed to have been, 


- 


ſhould be guilty of fuch « flagran r 
ſed in them, "= 


3 | t AQ of Injuſtice, 
as to betray the Truſt re 


might haßt enabled them to have indulged, the | 
Story might have deſerved ſome Credit; but to 


* 


imagine 


2 ſhame to believe; I ſhall deſtroy this Critical 


3 
magine that two. ſober People, le 
the utmoſt fru 
venues for Pious and Charitable Parpoſcs, 
| contrive to get the Money ſo ſpent, 
fraudulent Means, is utterly | incredible. Beſides, 
i this had been the Caſe, it is impoſſible to account 
for two Circumſtances ; the firſt is, that the King 
of France ſhould be ſatisfied with the Account chat 
Flame! thought fit to give to Camoii; the other, 
that this Stor ſhould never break out during the 
Life of Fame), nor within an Age after his Death: 
But as T know there arc People, who, to avoid 
being ſuſpedted of Credulity, will ſwallow any 


* 


1 1 
a Life of 


, and cxpending al ding __ 
and 


Thing oppoſite to what they think, it would be 


Hiſtory of Names Riches, by an Argument, 
even that theſe People dare not diſcredit. In 
mort, the 5 have been twice expelled France, 


firſt, in 118 >, long before Flamel was born, and 
in 1406, ſeveral Years after all bis Endow- 
ments were made, and but ſeven Years betore the 
Death of him and his Wife Perrenella ” (. 

But methinks I hear ſome Ca cader cry 
out, what aid Flame! and N die! i ro 
what end then all this tedious Story? what is 
there in FlameFs Life, that correſpoggs with that 


of #5 ?- or what has Alchyar do with 
the Breath of Virgins, or the Prolongation of hu- 
man Life? Peace a little; I promiled*you ſome 


Account of Hamel, that bas not — re- 
8 2 rded, that has eſcaped the Notice g bo 
| have written the trove of Hermetie *Philoſo- 
phers, from the noble * ä don te 


AT 


If the Reader has a Mind to r 
che Adveatare of this 5 


. the 
2 1 by 2 


( 109 ) 

Abbe du Froſvey, and this I am going to give you; 
But, permit me, to obſerve, firſt, that 1 Ac- 
count is taken from the Travels of the Sieur Paul 
Lucas, who. by order of Lewis XIV. paſſed 
through Greece, Aſia Mivor, Macedonia, and Afri- 
ca, in ſcarch of Antiquities, who dedicated this 

Book of his, to that Prince, and who muſt be. 
therefore preſumed to relate What was true, or 
what he took to be true; for no body, who knew 

the Character gf Lewjs XIV can Imagine that 
he would ſpffer a Fellow to Uſher his Falſhoods 
into the World, under the Sanction of his Name; 
much leſs, that after being guilty of ſuch a Piece 
ol Inſolence, he ſhould encourage, protect, and 
employ ſuch a Man, as jn fact he did, to the very 
end of his Reign; and this, in conſequence of the 
Reputation he acquired from the Publication of 
the i the Authority of which I am going 
to. ule ... EY Pry na tit 
1 A... not - be, amiſs, to put uy, Reader in 
mind, that I have ſtrictly kept my Word. The 
Sieur Lucas was no Hermetic Philoſopher, no 
Chymiſt, no deep Student in the Sciences; and if 
we gueſs from his Writings, no Man of Art, or 
Addreſs, but a bold, rough, free-ſpoken Tra- 
veller, uhg had ſeen much, and was willing to 
tell the Mirld all he bad ſeen. If from hence, 
any ſhouldide led into an Opinion that he Was a 
Credulous Man, and might be caſiy impoſed. on, 
I hayewothing to ſay to that; I do not intend to 
turn Adyacate for the Solidity of a Traveller's 
Underſtanding, any more than for the Pruth of 55 
Hermetic Philoſophy. I only lay down Things 


(e] See the Preface to the Book: from which this Story is 
taken, which is entitled Voyage de Sieur Paul Lucas fait per | 
Ordre Du Roi dans La Grece, kh. Amſſerdam, 1714. in 12mg, 
Z„J%0V(0X A é 6 
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OT the reſt to the Readers Becibon. All 
I inſiſt upon, as to the Sieur Lacas's Relation, is 
this, that he could not be deceived as to the Mat- 
ter of Fact; he could not dream the Story he has 
told us; he could not fee it in a Viſion, and as to 
the reſt, I do not concern myſelf about it; he 
might poſſibly be cheated by the Mobamedar 
Monks, for I can readily conceiye, that Monks 
of all Religions, are the ſame; and yet, if as great 
Abſurdities, and much greater Difficulties attend 
the Story in chis Light, than in any other; I pre- 
ſume it may — a Hint, that it is not impoſſi- 
ble it might be, otherwiſe than ſuch ſeyere Critics 
may incline to believe. But it is now time to 
come to the Story, and therefore I ſhall put an end 


He informs us, that being at Brouſſa, in Natolia, | 
and going to take the Air towards a little Village 
| — Bournous Bachy, at a ſmall Diſtance from 
. thence, in Company with a Perſon of Diſtinction; 
he met with the following Adventure, which 1 --M 
mall relate to you exactly in his own Words. We 
went together to a little Moſque, ſays he, where, 
one of their moſt eminent Derviſes was interred. 
= is als 8 Derviſe —— of ſuch 
Places, which are, generally ſpeaking, / pleaſantly 2 
— Hituated, adorned Sich Gardens 2 — 
and on that Account, ſet a- part for public Walks, 
nd Places for Recreation. We were quickly in- 
troduced into a little Cloiſter, where we found 
four Derviſes, who received us with all imagi 
Civility, and deſired us to partake of what they 
were eating; we were told, what we ſoon. found 
to be very true, that they were all Perſons of the 
greateſt Worth and Learning. One of them, 
who ſaid he was of the Country of the Usbee L 
( Tribe of Tartars) appeared to me more 3 3 


0 1032) 
chan the reft andT believe va 
Langa s in the Wotld, A not —_ 

W 


2 in the 7. whe La 
if I could F Latin, Hows 
him, that 20, be mig rat to me in 
Halian ; but as 1 as diſcovered by my Accent, 
that je was not my Mocher Ton ” he naked me 
frankly, what: Countr 8 As ſoon as 

he knew that I was z live of Shawn he ſpoke. 
to me in as French as if he had been * 
up at Paris. How long Sir, ſaid I, did you ftay 
in France? He anſwered me, that he had never 


been there, but that ho had a great Inclination to 


_ undertake the Journey. 

IT did' all-rhiat lay in my Power to trengthen 
that Reſolution, and perſuade him to it, in order 

to which, I told him, that there was no Kin 
in the World more poliſhed; that Strangers ef 

pecially were exrreamly well reccived there, and 
that without Qgeſtion, he would receive the * 19 

c| Satisfaction from this Journey, No, no, re- 

tutnod he, I am not in ſachs hutry to make it, 


Hopes; I am one of the 
ic is enough to hinder me — 
there, ſo that I am not like tot pr Fry Mae? | 
the Matter. I toek a great deal of —— 
vince him, that he was deceived, that ſome bad 
Prople had given him ill Im of my Coun- 
try; chat France on the contr 5 was the very Nur- 
of che Learned, and that the King, whoſe Sub- 
I had the Honour to be, was the | 
ons 


Tegen Quiet 


1 that though I had not the Honour to be = - 
To Profciſion myſelf, yet his Majeſty was 
leaſed to Uefray the Expences * "ravels in 


I moald be Fool to flatter myſelf * any fach 


Eil, 1 cold 7 
of the Sciences. 1 went farther: L160 


2 which. : 


(203) 
which he ſaw me engaged, and this with no other 
View than to procure Notices of thoſe 
the Knowlege of which, remained yet neceſſary 
for perfect the Sciences; n 
might be uſeful ful in Phyfic, antient Monuments, 
— might contribute to the Illuſtration of re- 
markable Events, and conſequently ſerve to render 
i 1 more compleat ; the View of the Coun- 
themſelves, in order to the reQif ying Geo» 
— Charts; — — all the 
570 I could think of, in order to convince him 
of the Inclination that prevailed in France, in Fa- 
vour of the and of Learning, all which 
he attributed to the Climate, and ſeemed to ap- 
rove what I ſaid, out of pure Civility. At lab, 
however, he ſeemed to be raviſhed with the fine 
Thin I told him, and went ſo far as to aſſure me, 


that ſome Time or other he would certainly go 
_ thither. Our Converſation being ended, the 


___ ſthewed him all the Manuſcripts 
and he aſſured me they were ra valuabl 


Hie ſhewed me abundance of curious 
Phyſic, and promiſcd me more; 5 but at the ſame 


Derviſes carried us to their Houſe, which was at 
the Bottom of the Mountain, very near Bournous 
Bachy, where having drank Coſſee, I took my 
leave of them, but with a Promiſe, RD as 
I would come and fee them again. 
On the 10th, the Derviſe whom I took | 
Usbeck, came to pay me a Viſit. I recei "tim | 
in the beſt Manner poſſible, and as he ap 
to be a very Learned, as well as curious Man, I 


I had 12 24 


written 727 . I muſt aft fay, in — i 
of this Derviſe, that he was a Petſon every way 
extraordinary, even to his outward Appearance. 


Things in 


Time he could not help faying, that i it was ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould make ſome extraordinary 


7 ys on my Side, in order to put a 
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| ( 104 ) 
into a Condition of profiting by the Lights he was 
able to give me. To judge according to his Ap- 

ce, he ſhould have been a Man about thirty, 


but by his Diſcourſe, he ſeemed to have lived at 


leaſt a Century, and of this, I was the more per- 


ſuaded from the Accounts he gave me of ſome 


long Voyages he had made, 8 
He told me, that he was one of ſeven Friends, 


who all wander d up and down the World, with 


the ſame View of perfecting themſelves in their 
Studies, and that at parting, they always appoint= 


ed another Meeting at the End of twenty Years, 


in a certain City which was mentioned, and that 


the firſt who came, waited for the reſt. I per- 
ceived, without his telling me, that Brouſſa was 


the City pots for their preſent Meeting. 
There were four of them there already, and they 


appeared to converſe with each other, with a Free- 
dom that ſpoke rather an old Acquaintance, than 
an accidental Meeting. In a long Converſation, 


with a Man of great Parts, it is natural to run 


over abundance of curious Topics, Religion and 


natural Philoſophy took up our Thoughts by 


Turns, and at laſt, we fell upon Chemiſtry, Al- 
chymy, and the Cabala; I told him that all theſe, 
and eſpecially the Notion of the Philoſophers 
Stone, were now regarded by moſt Men of Senſe, 
as mere Fictions and Chimeras. That, returned 


he, ought not to ſurprize you, ſor in the firſt Place 
we ought to ſuffer nothing to aſtoniſh us in this 


Life; the true Sage hears all Things without be- 


ing ſcandalized at them; but though he may have 


ſo much Complaiſance, as not to ſhock an ignorant 
Perſon when he talks of theſe Things, yet is he 
obliged, do you think, to ſink his Underſtanding 

to a Lexel with vulgar Minds, becauſe they are 


not able to raiſe their N 2 to an Equality 
2 Sage, ſaid he, 1 
ED mean 


Sn. (105) | 
mean that kind of Man to whom alone the Title 
of Philoſopher properly belongs. He has no fort 
of tie to the World, he fees all Things dic and 
revive without Concern-; he has more Riches in 
his Power, than the. greateſt of Kings, but he 
tramples them under his Feet, and this generous 
Contempt, ſets him even in the midſt of Indi- 
gence, above the Power of Events —+ 

_ Here I. ſtop'd him. With all theſe fine Maxims 


ſiaid I, the Sage dies, as well as other People. 


quainted with ſublime 


What imports it therefore to me, to have been 
either a Fool, or à Philoſopher, if Wiſdom 
hath no prerogative over Folly, and one is no 
more a Shield againſt Death than the other? 
Alas! ſaid he, I perceive 1. are abſolutely unac- 

cience, and have never 


known true Philoſophy. . Learn from me my 
Friend, ſuch a one as I have deſcribed dies indeed, 

for Death is a Debt which Nature exacts, and 
from which therefore no Man can be exempt; but 
then he dies not before the Time fix'd by his great 
Creator. But then you muſt obſerve, that this Pe- 
riod approaches near a thouſand Vears, and to the 


Extent of that Time a Sage may live. He arrives 
at this, through the knowlege he has of the true 


Medicine. By this Means he is able to ward off 


Whatever may impeach, or hinder the Animal 


Functions, or deſtroy the Temperature of his 
Nature. By that, he is enabled to acquire the 
Knowlege of whatever God has left within the 
Jognirance of Man. The firſt Man knew them 
by his Reaſon; but it was this ſame Reafon that 
blotted them again from his Mind; for having 
attained to this kind of natural Knowlege, he 


= began to mingle therewith his own Notions and 


Ideas. By this Confuſion, which was the Effects 
br hes hee one's fore an, oc + 
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the Work of his Creator, and this Error it is, that 


the Sage labours to redreſs; The reſt of Animals 


act only by their Inſtinct, by which they Þ qa 


themſclves, as at their firſt Inſtitution, live as 
long now, as when the World firſt began. Man 
is yet a great deal more perfect; but, has he ſtill 
preſerved that Prerogative we mentioned, or 
— he not loſt long ago the glorious Privilege of 


living a thouſand Years, which with ſo much Care 
he ſhould have - ſtudied to preſerve ? This then 


it is, that the true Sages have retrieved, and that 
you may no more be led into miſtakes ; let me 
aſſure you, that this is what they call the Philo- 
ſophers Stone, which is not a Chimerical Science, 
as ſome half read People fancy, but a thing Solid 
and Sound. On the other Hand, it is certainly 


| known, but to 2 few, and indeed it is im z0I1bic : 


it ſhould-be made known to moſt part of Man- 
kind, whom Avarice or Debauch "deſtroy, or 
whom aa impetuous deſire of Life kills. - ' 
and would you then 


perſuade me, ſaid I, that all who have poſſeſſed 


the Philoſophers Stone, have likewiſe lived a 
 thoufand Years? Without doubt, returned he 


avely, for whenever. God has been pleaſed to 
vour any 'Motal with that Bleſſing, it depends 


x entirely on himſelf to reach the Age of a thouſand 


Years, as in his State of Innocence the firſt Man 


might have done. I told him, that there had been in 
our Country, ſome of thoſe happy Mortals that were 
| ſaidto have poſſeſſed this Life- giving Stone, and yet 


had never extended their Days to ſucha Length as 


to go with a decripidneſs, that muſt attend ſuch an 
exceſſive an Age, into another State. But, con- 


tinued he, don't you know that the Appellation | 


of a Philoſopher, is much proſtituted ; let me cell! 
Fou once again, there is none properly ſuch, but 
*thoſe who live to the Age I have mentioned. 


* l | \ 
a p | | MC — { o 
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laſt, I took the Liberby to mention the illuſtrious 
Hamel, who, I ſaid, had poſſeſſed the Philoſopher's 
tone, but was dead to all Intents and Purpoſes 
for all that. At the mention of his Name, he 
| ſmiled at my Simplicity. As I had by this Time 
begun to yield fome degree of Credit to his Diſ- 
courſe, I was ſurprized he ſhould make a Doubt of 
what I advanced, upon this Head; the Derviſe 


| obſerved this, and could not help faying with an 


ſo? do 2 actually believe Flamel is dead? No, 
no, my 4 e continued he, don't deceive your- 
ſelf, Flame! is living till, neither he nor his Wife 
are yet at all acquainted with the dead. It is not 
above three Years ago fince I left both the one and 
the other in the Ladies, and he is, faid he, one of 
my beſt Friends; upon which he was going to 
tell me, how their Acquaintance grew, but ftop- 
ping himſelf. ſhort of a ſudden, that, ſaid he, is 

Renke to the purpoſe, I will rather give you his 
true Hiſtory, with reſpect to which, in your 

| — 1 dare ſay, you are not very mall ac- 


Me Sages, continued he, though rare in the 

World, yet are we equally of all Sects and Pro- 
feſſions, neither is there any great inequality a- 
mongſt us on that Account. A little before the 
Time of Flame there was a Few of our Fra- 
ternity 3 but as th his whole Life he had a 
moſt ardent Affection for his Family, he could not 
help defiring to fee them after he once came to 
the Knowlege of their being ſettled in France. 
Me foreſaw the Danger of the Thing, and did 
all that in us lay, to divert him from his Journey, 


in which we often ſucceded. At laſt, however, 


the Paſſion: of ſecing his Family grew ſo ſtrong 
upon him, that gow he would; but at the Lime 
of his Departure, he made us a ſolemn Promiſe to 
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(108) 3 
return to us as ſoon as it was poſſible. In a Word, 


he arrived at Paris, which was, as it is now, the 


Capital of the Kingdom, and found there, his Fa- 


ther's Deſeendants were in the higheſt Eſteem a- 


monſt the Fews. Amongſt others, there was a 


Rabbi, who had a Genius for true Philoſophy, 


and who had been long in Search of the great 
Secret. Our Friend did not hefitate at making 
himſelf known to his Relation, on the contrary, 
he entered into a ſtrict Friendſhip with him, and 
gave him abundance of Lights. © But as the firſt 
Matter is a long Time preparing, hg contented 


himſelf with putting into w riting, the whole 8. PE 
| ries of the P r oceſs, and to Convince hi 8 Nephew th "WP 


he had not amuſed him with Falſhoods, he made 


Projection in his Preſence on thirty Ocques (an Oc- 
que is three Ponnas) of baſe Metal, and turned it 
into pure Gold. The Rabbi full of Admiration, did all 
he could to perſuade our Brother to remain with 
bim, but in vain ; "becauſe he, on the other Hand, 


was reſolved not to break his Word with us. The : 


Few when he found this, changed his Affection in- 


to mortal Hatred, and his Avarice ſtifled all Prin- 


ciples of Nature and Religion, he refolyed to ex- 
tinguiſh one of the Lights of the Univerſe. Diſ- 
ſembling, however, his black Deſigns, he beſought 
the Sage in the tendereſt Manner, to remain with 
him only for a few Days. During orpot, he 


plotted and executed his execrable Purpole, mur- 


thered our Brother, and made himſelf Maſter of 


his Medicine. Such horrible Actions never re- 


main long unpuniſhed. Some other black Things 

he had done, came to light, for which the Few was 
thrown inte Priſon, convicted, and burnt alive. 

The Fews fell ſoon after under a Perſecution 


at Paris, as without Doubt you have heard. 


FEE Flamel, more reaſonable than the reſt of his Coun- 
try men, entered into a ſtrict Friendſhip with ** 


323 
of them; and as his great Honeſty; and unbles 
miſhed Probity were well known, a Few Merchant 
mong which were thoſe of the Few which had 
been burnt, and the Book that our Brother had left 


with him. The Merchant taken up no doubt with 
his own Affairs, and with the Care of his Trade, 


had never conſidered this valuable Piece with any 


Attention; but Hamel, whoſc Curiofity led him 
ſeveral Pic- 


to examine it more cloſely, perceiving 
tures of Furnaces and Alembicks, and other Veſ- 


els, he began immediately to apprehend, that in 


this Book was contained the great Secret. He 
got the firſt Leaf of the Book, which was in He- 


| brew, tranſlated, and with the little he met with 
therein, was confirmed in his Opinion; but know- 


ing that the Affair required Prudence and Circume 


ſpection, he took, in order to avoid all Diſcovery, 
the following Steps. He went into Spain, and as 


Jews were every where ſettled throughout that 
Country, in every Place that he came to, he ap- 
| plied himſelf to the moſt learned, engaging each of 
them to tranſlate a Page of his Book; having thus 
obtained an entire Verſion, he ſet out 


: of his, to labour with him in the Work, and with 
whom he intended to ſhare the Secret; but a ra- 
ging Fever carricd him off, and deprived Flame} 


of his Aſſociate (b). When therefore he came Home, 
he and his Wife entered together upon the Work, 


©, (2) The Reader will eaſily perceive, that there are fome = 
Variations in this Hiſtory from that which we have before 
| done 


* 


given of Hamel; but this only ſhews, that we have not 
any Thing to countenance this Tale, or to give it that Ai 


Probability, which in Truth it wants, and after all the Dif. 


1 * 


| again for Pa. 
ris, He brought back with him a faithful Friend 


* 6 _ 


I 2 very 1 E 4. 
knows now to, a fe 120 
of bo den e N hat 


from all ki 


iberty 


3 to 


out o zer, e e rack cnn i 
9 . to execute it immediately, 
found means tb ſecure their Flight 2 | 
4 Report of his, Wives Death, and his on. — 
de Ace, ds Eine herſelf Sek or Dis 
which had ics uſual Courſe, ſo that by the | 
Dre aid to Dis, the hat reached he Fromm 
ef Swiſſerland, where he had directed her to wait 
for him. They buried in her ſtead a Wooden 
Image, areed up, - and that nothing might be 


of the Churches that — had founded. Some 
time after, he had recourſe to the like Seratagem 
for his own: Security, and having buried another 
Wooden Statue, he by that time the Funeral was 
over, joined his Wile. mow will eaſily perceive, 
that there was no Kenn Diſficulty in all this, ſince 
in every Canes Mot: * W 


GW For i 
| very probable, that Lycas's Memory. might. betray N 5 
tha he might. refreſh. it on his return into France, from. the 
common Story of, Flamel, with which it agrees, The prin- 
Spal — * of . Trp, it, was, his Conclufian, which 1 


£ Elame's _ be known in thoſe Parts.of the World, with 
_ of exaQneſs, i is lile eſs wonderful than the reſt | 
1 of om Spry i alli Circamflances. | + 


wanting to the ee it was interred in one 


to the Reader's Confideration ; fince, 


ahl Costest myſelf therefore, wier ſaying, 


A Us Lou 
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Ws © wy 
anc Prieſts are alwayvace his Serviced, ready to Com. 
or do whatever: he directs them. gegen 
ſil} the bettet Grace, and to prevent the 
leaſt Suſpicion of the Cheat, Flame made his laſt 
— — Teſtament in Form, wherein he 
chlarly deſired that his Corps might de interr d 
near that of his dear Wile, and that a Pyramid 
ſhould be erected to their Memories. Since that 
Time, both of them haveed a Phileſophie Life, 
T ION ies in another 
his, de ty is the true Hiſtot 
ot dd his Wi, and not that which Fo: ave 
heard at Paris, where there are very few who 
haye ever had the leaſt Glympſe of true Wiſdom. 


This Story appeared to me what I think it muſt 


: p to — 5 one, equally ſingular and firange; 
a as-it was 10 5 me by a Mabaln- 
mean, — 2 all the reaſon in the World 
ts believe never fat one Foot in France. A. 
the reſt, I report chis Matter purel 
Hiſtorian, and I have even paſſed by e 
of Cireumſtances more remarkable — 1 — 
related; the Truth of which however, he affirmed. 
that 
ve are apt £0 entertain too mean Notions of che 
Learning of the Mobammedans, for certainly this 


Man was a Perſon in all reſpects of extenive 
Knowlege, anda ſuperior Genius. (i). 


* as ©: * + 7 \ As be, * by : N " 
Fan „ eng 


We have now done with the Hiſtory of Flamel: Þ 4 


and if the Reader has a mind to know how t We 
It to have any Connection with my Subject, 
| ſhall inform — in very few Words. According 
to my Sentiment 4 which are in part founded upon 
the Writin ec Hamel himſelf, the firlt Matter of 


* the e — 5 
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is taken from the Air; and from ſome of their 
Writings I have gathered, that they were not 
altogether unacquainted with the Secret of Hermip- 


pus; ſo that if this Inſcription had fallen into their 


8 © * 4 


ON - 


oe the grand Secret of the Hermetic Philoſophers 


Hands, I make no queſtion but they would have 


pronounced him an Adept, and have panes 
this Deciſion of their's, by giving us an Account 


it (&). This Account far as I have been able to 
Collect it, the Reader ſhall receive in the cleareſt 


in their Manner, of his Method of performing 


Terms, for I pretend not to adopt their Manner 


ef Writing, or to hide in ambiguous Allegories, 


ſo uſeful a Truth. _ 


In ſome Books, written by theſe Sort of Phi- 


loſophers, I have met with various 22 


for applying the Salubrious Particles of t 


Breath to Medicinal Purpoſes; and amongſt theſe, 


the following ſeems to be that whichybeſt deſerves 


Nr as it ſhews. a wonderful Ingenuity, and is 


__ 


> human 


believe, the Gagle Artempt-that was ever made : 


to extract the Tinctures of living Animals, in 


order to make them enter like other I inctures, in- 


to all the Uſes of Phyſic. Let there be, ſays 


« my Author, a ſmall cloſe Roor . 
« let there be ſet L. in it, five little Beds, each 
4 for a ſingle Perſo 

“ lie five Virgins under the Age of thirteen, and 
« of wholeſome Conſtitutions. Then in the 
Spring of the Year, about the Beginning of the. 


ed, and 
n. | In: theſe Beds, let there 


Month 5 


(4) This Diſcovery will be pretty evident to any Reader who 


Conſults the fourth, ninth, and twelfth Puſſages of à Treatiſe 
at the End of Mangetus's Bibliotheca Chemica, which Piece is 


_ entituled, Mutu Liber, in quo Tamen tota Philoſophia Her- 
metica, fignris hieroglyphicis depingitur ter optimo maximo, 
Deo miſericordi conſecratus, ſoliſque filiis 


* * 
a = 


artis dedicatus, Au- 


of che Chamber, Der 
ier ue e N 
<« Matraſ be 5 y of the laſs being expoſed 
„ ITN Air without. It is eaſy to appte- 
„bend, that when the Room is filled wich che 
46 
. 


Matter 
the Vapours will continually 


ired by theſe Virgins, 


paſs through the 
„% Neck of che Matraſs into the Body of the 


«, Veſſel, where, through the Coldneſs of the Cir- 
De — Air they will de condenſed into a 
« clear e which 2 — — 4 
3 de fil an ir 
4 Vitæ, ſince a few 1 Dev ap 

2 Begir ung of any acute 


— . A 
ſperſes/ the: — Matter, ſo as to 


. 
2: T:evuld mention agether: Preparation trom the 
Vital Part of the Air itſelf, which is a great 4 


cret amongſt theſe Phitoſoptis and is, 
the Whus Dove often me — habe /ritit rings 
0 

4 


of which; thus much is*-Ecrta 
chat when the Air is —— of this Principle, 
it is no r fir for Animal Reſpiration, and 


Was by a Cantrivance of this Kind, that the fü 
mous' Cornelius Braten made thas Liquor; which 


ſupplied the Place of Air in the Machine he con- 
trived for carrying on a Kind of fubmaring Navi- 
gation. This Medicine, which is, as I have ſaid, 
extracted from the Air, is whiter than Snow, cold- 
er than Ice, and fo volatile, that if the Qxantit os 


Nutmeg be expoſed to the Air, it is afcrib'd there= 


5 1 * a few Se ＋ TRY Secret 
2 e eee 'P Es 


Wc ins we w 


- 
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. excellent Hunmini, in Sv0/ 6 M- 
* 1858. Seo allo Lama: de mot; tranſpirat. 93 
Aurtife. l. p. 73. 74+ 


given in the 


dene Fons eo throw ft off by inſelidle | 


; | mp yo of human Life, it ia byilt 
ame 
| laid down, and conſequently no true Adept 


with 


| Fig + to the Term of a 
do I promiſe the Renovation G. Lie as ſome 
meaner "Artiſts haye done; all I contend for is, the 


Age, which though far inferior to what others aſ- 
ſert they are able to perform, would ſtill be of the 
utmoſt· eneſit to Mankind; i£withFacilicy it 
; could be carried 1 into Practice. B63 30 TIT « 
know very wellitmay,. and I doubt not but 


it will de a, if - Hermippus was ſo wiſe s 
i 


' Diſcavery; and ta which ahe young 
with the greateſt Readineſs have contributed: But 


=_ ——_ _ l — = n 
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in this Tae! 


they may both contribute to the ſame 


ny . - 
Which! is uſed for the ſame Pur poſes as the former, 
is ſtiled Aura Puellarum (m). We may gather from 
all this, that if the Mandel Aw — in 
reality any ſuch Scorer as they boaſt of, ſor the 
— the 
Prisciples with thoſe which 1 have already 
can 
conſiſtent with his own Notion of of Things, op- 
poſe my Doctrine, eſpecially 'when he conſiders, 
kd — 365 CE 
e, 48 f Q +1 
aber 


4 


ibility of making ſuch 'Uſe of youthful Spiri 
—＋ ime to keep. of the — of 


ead of drawing old Age to ſuch a 


an,-why 1 
| Log dick he not preſerve the Vigour of his 


far anobler 


ouch ?-this ſurely would bave been 
ies would 


I muſt put ſuch 'T have infer theſe. in mind, that as 

nere v NY which 
* I may ” 2 
p Eg ** * 1 SS! 71 Wat Ez 

2 deere eu th: Lives Mates, wil plainly p erceive 

that the firſt, Matter is taken from the Air 3 et Med 
very different from that which I: here 1 though poſſibl 
fince Bi, Be 4 
Gonceive, that the firſt Matter of the Phi may refide 
in ſeveral Places ; < nay, ſome of them have affirmed, that it 
is to be found every where ; che fumous. Jacob Bochmea aſſerted, | 
661 0 OPERON "$82 
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may not be ſome way or other ſerviceable, either 
to the | Inſtruction or Entertainment of Mankind, 
ſo I'ſhall not think myſelf at all obliged to take 

Notice of any ludicrous Reflections. The Pre- 
ſervation of Liſe, the defending the human Body 
from decay, and of rendering it a fit Tenement 
for the Soul to inhabit, in that Seaſon in which 
| ſhe is moſt capable of exerting ber nobleſt Fa- 
culties, are grave and ſerious Subects; with which 
no trivial Matters ought to mingle. Beſides, to 
43 Opinion freely, though I think the Me- N 

2 — extreamly proper for repairing 

the Waſtes of Nature, and preventing the —.— 
modities which uſually attend on Years; yet I am 
far from believing, that this Method would con- 
tribute at all to the Extention of Youth, but rather 
the contrary; and for this I think, I am able to | 
_ offer ſome very probable Reaſons. _ 
In the firſt Place, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve; that T do not here mean by Youth, a ſtate 
of Infancy or Childhood, but rather that robuſt 


State between twenty-five and forty; for the Con. - WO 


verſation of very young People with each! 
I conceive to be as wholeſome for their Bodies, a 
it is pleaſant! and agreeable to their Mind. ut 
when the human Body is arrived at its full 
Strength, and is in that State of Health in which 
= . perance and. Equanimity will maintain it, a 
u — of animal Spirits may not onl ve. 
ut dangerous 4 It is an old, pro Eve 
— —— that the moſt florid State of 
Health, is that, in which a Man is in the greateſt 


he receives any Infection, and the 


Peril, in caſe 
, Reaſon is obvious, viz. becauſe the animal Spirits 
g a& then with the utmoſt Vi , and conſequently 2 


muſt do the more Miſchief, if by y any Means they 
we tainted, * rom _ ſame Method of Reaſon- 
FS ing, 


61160 


ing, we may conclude, that ſuch, a Manner of Li- 
S as that which we have ſuppoſed Hermippus led, 
might be attended with inconveniencies to a Man 
of a robuſt Conſtitution, and perhaps, incline him 
to Frenzies, or at leaft to Fevers. A pure Air, 
light Diet, moderate Exerciſe, and a perfect Do- 
minion over his Paſſions, with a few flight Re- 
medies taken on proper Occaſions, and acgording 
as Nature directs, may maintain a Man in the 
ſull Poſſeſſion of Health and Spirits to ſixty, and 
then it is Time enough for him to think of avoĩd- 
ing the Inconveniencies which uſually attend old 
I might alſo abſcrve, that the Converſation 
of many young Women, might, in the Summer 
of Life, draw along with it other Inconveniencies ; 
but theſe are Subjects on which I do not chuſe to 
inſiſt, becauſe it is not eaſy to treat them with that 
Delicacy, which a Philoſophic Diſcourſe like this, 
requires; and becauſe the { ighreſ Hint is ſufficient 
to ſuggeſt more to a Man bf good Senſe, than is 
at all neceſſary to be delivered upon this Subject. 
I rake it therefore for granted, that I have aſ- 
ſigned the r Bounds to my Remedy, and that 
I may ſafely define it, the Cordial of advanced | 
Years, which can never be ſafely adminiſtred, till 
from a juſt Application of Reaſqn, there has been 
produced an abſolute retreat of Appetite, (n). 
But if any one ſhould be mad enough to pur- 
ſuc, this Objection further, and cry out, of what 
Significancy then is your Remedy? why in ſuch a 
Situation would yoy extend Life at all, or of what 
uſe is Years when depriyed of Enjoyments? If I 
ſay there are any ſo wild as to talk in this Manner, 
my. Anſwer is, that they miſtake my meaning. 
Tamcleariy of Opinion, that the Fleafures of the 


4 2 — 5 7 k 2 : | . . i : ' 
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verted by purſuits of another Nature. At parti- 
| cular Scaſons, indeed, he might diſeourſe with his 
Friends on grave aud ſerious opics; but I would 
not have ſuch Converſations returſ too frequently, 


F (aw)! 


Mliind are far fu 
that the Gulciraing 7 


old Man employed, 1s 
ta 
eſt acultics, and carr along with it, its 
own Reward, viz. a ſecond You more pleaſing, 
more delightful, than the firſt. For as on the. 


a plcaſant and noble under 


dus hand, 1 cannot allow that ſuch a Perſon ſhould 


gratify, or ſo much as feel his Paſſions, ſo on the 


l — I would not have him — 1 into deep 


and perplexing Studies, but rather amuſed and di- 


for fear of their him by Degrees into Me- 


lancholy, which is nothing elſe but fixing the 
 Thoug ts too intengly on a ſingle Object. In 


order to require and maintain a green old Age, 
there is nothing ſo requiſite as Chearfulneſs of Mind, 


which can never be ſecured if we meditate much 
on abſtruſe Subjects. I do not ſay, that theſe are 
always to be neglected; but what I fay is, that this 
is not the Seaſon of Life i in which they ought to be 


purſued. They require ſuch Vigour, ſu Atten- 


tion, and ſuch a on of Penetration, as would in- 


duce ſo great a waſte of Spirits as would defeat the 
intention of that Remedy, which I would recom- 
mend, and therefore I lay it down as a ſupple- 


mental Rule, that theſe are to be avoided. 
There is, as far as my Foreſight will carry 


me, * one Objection more, that can be raiſed 
2 my S n; and this mult come from the 


— of tl Politicians, who conceive nothing 


a ro be right or a of Encouragement, which _ 


** 29% quite N wr Notion which are, 


ior to _— ſenſual Weg 2 
which is the Buſineſs in Loch . I bave ſuppoſes 2 my 
„every way worthy of the Souls ſupream- 


however, * 


% 


ing to their Syſtem, 


'  Neceflity, becaule theſe” People who murder their 1 


((x182)) 
eyer, generally ſpeaking, not agrecable 
2 of other Men. It — therefore 
rprize me, if theſe Gentlemen ſhould take it into 
E Heads; to treat this ads a Whimſital and 
eriffling performance, becauſe I know that accord= 
"old Men are ſo many Incum- 
brances, of which the State ought to be diſcharg d. 
It is upon this Principle I preſume, that ſome 
India# Nations make great Feaſts in their F 
when their Chief becomes decripid, and when 
theſe Rejoicings are over, fairly put him out of 
the Way (e) Dur Free. thinkers in Politics there- 
_ muſt neceffarily —_ bad Opinion (at leaſt 
while they are 1 — 
this, which 2 Arc than p 33 
Lives of thoſeF who, in the Db our 
Mechiavelifts, ought to be in their Graves already. 


What Benefit, ſay they, can reſult to ſociety from 


Maintaining People paſt their Labours, and who, 


according to this very Scheme, are declared unfit 5 


ſor Pro 4 ? The Public is only benefited by 
_ active i 


induftrious Perſons, 'why then ſhould = 


0 much Care be taken to e 2 fit —_ 


ane aan in. 4 Jas Wa ice 
chis is praiſed by ſome of the barbarous, Nations, nal ty 
in the Neighbourhood of Hodyp and, 1 ſays further, 
that he was preſent at one T's the Cloſe of | 
which, the Son cut en Fader. 1 „ 

collect, that he beſtows any Reflections upon this Paſſage ; 
| but from the Aecount he has given us of the Country, I 3 
| difficult Matter to diſtinguiſh the Cauſe of ſo inhuman ( 
3580 in che wrong to call it fo brutal) a, Chſtoni, which [ 
take id de this, lk they find it very difficult 3 
me Woh to acquire Subfiſtance, and ' therefore think 


are uſeful. This, 1 perſuade myſelf,” was the Original of ſo 
horrid a Practice, which eannot, however, be founded on real. 


_ erve their Children, — W 


ſtili of 


1 2) dinary! 
[ Or Laws of 
with, let it be in Favour 


for a ſedentar Ly. 
Ann cat be diſ 
the Public 
Deſire of Life be gratified, rather than any — 
extravs Deſire whatever ? Reflections like 
theſe, it is evident, muſt induce theſe over-wiſe 
Perſons to treat my Book with Contempt, hat- 
ever Qpinion they may. have of the Arguments 
r in it;; 355 and therefore it is neceſſaty for 
pm that. theſe Maxims, how. plauſible, 
hom + Weyer they may appear, are very far 
from being either juſt or reaſonable; and which is 
greater Weight in the prcfent Caſe, are 
far from being calculated for. the picks of. "Man- | 
kind in general (290 
It is, I think, « Fas ſo-welleftabliſhed, that 
I need. be ac no 3 Pains ng” 2 4 


5 „ and the Syſtem of "Morals, recommended 
Lycurgus, 1 ancchey Opinion. Neither are we”; 
3 only ſeyere Politicians are inclined to ſu 

ap hs ne bord Home * Fila | 


| ia; nd Doubrful Kill he 3977] RY, 1 * 
And much to Credit all ill News incl; e 

FTFPooliſhiy fearful of what ere they 3 2 a” 
And when it's done, they” re apprehedfive too. — 
„ Paſod times their Praiſe, 1 hs reſent claim their OY 
1 RE Ry a bad, ä 
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cal, why. ſhould the extravagant 
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3 their indul 


and arc conſequentiy moſt capable of conducting 


arc brought to Ruin, and by De 


| Abole Spirits are not oppreſſed with Infirmities e 

are uſually poſſeſſed. If therefore, ve 

ppineſs of Mankind, rather oY 
than 3 and * and eſteem * a Govern- 5 


E 


( 120 } 
moſt of the Miſchi E. and Miſeries 


ri vate W even u r bee 
w. from the Warmth of 


ging their — ae at 
the Expence of others, nay, and of Society it- 
ſelf. . I cannot, therefore, help thinking, that it 
might de a means of leſf theſe vile, if 

we could increaſe the Number of thoſe Who are 
free from ſuch.irregular and depraved Appetites, 


with Jud = and- Integrity, either bie = 
Private It is remarkable, . Let 
| well-gorerned 5 States, a certain maturity he. 
rer ed, not o y 


5 with the Management of public Concerns, but of 
their own. Upon what Reaſon then is this found- 
ed? Is it not becauſe they are t 
the firſt Place, the Light of Experience, and in 

| the next, to be too * =. by th their Paſſions ? 


hought to want in 


If this be right, and if it be not right, the wiſe 
Men in all Ages have been in the wro 15 =o . 


I ſay be right, why ſhould we 2 len 


their Labours; for being in 


Qualitics which are — the 214 1 A . 


in the conſtituting true Wiſdom? There will be 


always People enough in the World full of that 
Heat, n and Sexen 2 which is requiſite for 


carrying on the laborious Parts of Bu- 
ſineſs; but we ſce plainly, that private Families 


grecs, great 2. Hang : 
for want of that Moderatio 


oreſight, bf which, Men far YES. and 


the Eaſe 800 


| (nt) 3 
ment as preſerves its Subjects in the conſtant En- 
joyment of theſe Bleſſings, better than that which 
employs them at the Expence of their own Eaſe 
and Happineſs, in diſturbing thoſe of their Neigh- 
bours, chen there can be no Weight in this part 
of the Objection. As to what reſpects Generation, 
it is a very {light and idle Surmiſe ; for if in Po- 
piſh Countries Monaſteries are found no great In- 
convenience, where thoſe that fill them make 
Vows of Celebacy in the Flower of their Age, 
certainly for Men who are turned of Seventy to 
forbear getting Children, can never be an Incon- 
venience to any State. 1 
Ibis is undoubtedly a ſufficient Anſwer as to the 
general Reaſoning of thoſe I would refute; but 
with Reſpect to the Doctrine I have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh, a ſtill clearer and more explicit An- 
ſwer might be given. For without enquiring 
whether theſe Principles be wrong or right, I may 
eaſily obſerve, that nothing I have laid down tends 
to burthen Society with a Race of Dotards. What 
ropoſe, is quite the contrary. If, on the one 


0 and, I plead for the Extention of human Life, 


I recommend on the other, ſuch a Method as muſt 
preſerve the Facultics in the higheſt Order. Nor 
is it to be at all apprehended, that the Number 
of Men who ſhall prolong their Lives by this Me- 


thod, in caſe it ſhould be ever carried into Practice, 


will be exceſſive, or burthemſome to Society, the 


very Nature of it provides againſt any ſuch In- 4 


convenience, by requiring ſuch Moderation and 

Self-denial, as will not frequently be found. It 

is, therefore, an unjuſt and unfair Imputation w_ 
© 


on my Principles, that they tend to burthen t 


World with uſeleſs People, fince the utmoſt to 
which they may be ſtrained is, that I am for pre- 


ſerving as long as n foch as 


may 


(122) 

may te fe, As to the Subſiſtanee nk; of * 
we People, it is cafy to diſcern, that this gan be 
but a very gifling Expence, when compared even 


with what they are able to acquire towards the 
Increaſe” of *he common So, chat pow” 
fidered in this, which is the very worlt Light 


in which the Thing can be put, a true Potiricun, 

and one Who his a proper Regard for the Intereſt, 
and at th ſameè Lime, a juſt reſpect for the Rights 
of Mankthd; Ain de r from thinkihg that I 
have offered nf T bing which can be prejudicial 

to a well-ordered Society, but have rather 
vided a ve 


n 
in the deff Order po _ - 
On this Occaſion: I 'beg leave to cite a Paſſage 


2 Merhad for ſecuring a eonſtant 
F [ach Counſellors, * preſerve it 


which Tully hath put in the Mouth of the elder 


Cato (), that deſerves as much Attention from its 


Solidiry, and good Senſe, as it does Praiſe for the 
Beauty and Accuracy of Stile, in which it is Ghee ; 


vered. Cato is thets. anſwering the 


ve 
tion, which I have been * Yo. » ſays be, 
ce Petulence or Luſt be Vices more frequent among 


© Young Men than Old; yet all 3 Men are 
not infected with them, Idee ſuch only as want 


proper Talents, fo it is with that ſort of Diſtem- 


wal which you call Dotage, it is indeed the 


ſeaſe of 51 Men; but, however, all old Men 


4 are got infected with it. Spins was for ſome 


4 Years quite dark, and yet he managed a Family 


of four Sons grown up, and five, Daughters, : 


„ with abundance of Relations and Clients, who 


© depended upon him. He kept his Mind always 


7.5; 08 * the = 


“ in order, and though his Vigour decayed, yer 
a K 2 cs never. failed him. He . to 


1 J «4, 2 4 
By ”e 5 
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12. 
4 its Pre reins maintains 
4 — 7 it 3 gives way, but 
4 keeps up Spirit to the 1 laſt. For as 
« 1 — — alities of Age in a young 


E Man, fo a Youthiul Spirit is very 


commendable 


« in Men of Years, for while they 3 roy 


though the Body may feel the, eſſects of Age 
4 yet the Mind toads ou: out of its reach. At. 
& very Inſtant I am employed in writing the oY 


4 veuth Beck of my Antiquities, and am_aftuglly 


e making large Collections from ſuch old Records, 


« as may ſerve my purpoſe. . I like wiſe, — 25 
and Lene wen courh a-freſh, the Orations I have 2 
00 formerly made in the capital Cauſes, wherein 1 


keep up my Stockof 


T 7 concerned; I ſtill 
« knowlege in the Augurial, Pontifical, and Civil 
Law, and have time enough! to read a great 
25 deal of Great beſides. ' I conſtantly uſe the Py- 


A thagarean. Method for the Exergiſe of my Me- 


6. mory, and every Evening run over in my Mind, 


. © whateyer I have ſaid, lenad.or done thes Dy. 


« Thef6,arc the Exerciſes. of the Ut 


and in theſe, as in a Chariot, the Soul takes the 1 
„Air, while I am capable of theſe, I don't 
„ giye myſelf mach concern about bodily Decays, 
«4 I am always at the Commend of my Friends. 
attend the Service of the Houſe Saen and 


0 R af * a Man 


. 06 compaſſes 5 4 


cc comp; 
_ © ties, than 
„ Arms. But ſhould it ever prove my Misfor- 


( 124) 
more by the ſtrength of bis Facul- 
than he can do elſewheſe, by. Force of 


& tune to be confined- to my Bed, and he the wy 


4 rendered incapable of going through thoſe- 
© ployments, . ymems, yer the very thoughts of what 1 


« would do, if I were able, would conſole me. 
in — thanks be to Heaven, I have no reaſon to 

apprehend any ſuch Thing, I have been a better 
i Husband of my Time than fo, for let a Man 


A be but conſtant y exerciſed in Labours like theſe, 


and he will not ſo ſoon find the Breaches of Age. 


_© Years will ſtcal upon him inſenſibly; he will 
„ grow old by Degrees and without feeling it; 
46 nay, when he comes to break at laſt, the Houſe 


vill crumble gently, and fall donn fo ſlowly, 


as not to give him any great Pain”. This is 


a very fine Picture, and contains a more finiſhed 


Apelo gy for that ſtate of Life which I am endea- 


vouring to extend, than my Abilities would ſuffer 
me to dram, but che very producing i . ſerves my 


urpoſe better than if I had wrote it. If I follow 


the Sentiments of Cicero, and the Example of Cato 


the Elder, who ſhall queſtion cither my . or 
my Conduct? 
It ought to be further conſidered, that for- 15 


fecting many of the Sciences, 4 longer Life 
requiſite than Men uſually enjoy; or to {ſpeak wien 


greater Propriet y, the free Exerciſe of their Facul- 


ties to a more advanced Age. If we examine all the 


Improvements that have been made in true Science, 
we ſhall find, that they have proceeded from Men, 
| who have exerciſed their Thou hes in ſuch kind 
of Studies for a long Courſe of Years. The laſt 
Books of Ariſtotle, are eſteemed the moſt - 
fo are thoſe of Seneca, which he wrote in an ad- 


perfect, 
3 Age adv we uy * che fame T bing 
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with refpet to modern Philoſophers uch 28 
Gaſſendi, Bacon, and Newron. A fercie, Age is 
therefore of the higheſt Conſequence inn Pos 
ſpect, ſince it would contribute to turniit (hg 
Worg with new and ufctul Lights, and prevear 
the Expectations they conceive from the ca 
Productions of great Men, from being fruſtrated 
| — frequently are, by their premature Deaths. 
I muſt like wiſe obſerve, that mechanical Inventi- 
ons acquire much Lime to Perfect them, and that 
very profitable Diſcoveries, and very uſeful Ma- 
nufuctures have been loſt, by the Deaths of thoſe 
ho firſt Cultivated them, of which many Inſtan- 
ces might be given. We may likewiſe remark, 
that ſettling any new Plantation 5 reforming a So- 
eciety; or in ſhort, reducing any People who have 
been long under an ill form of Government, or 
in a great meaſure without any, requires length of 
Days. Lewis XIV. changed entirely the Face of 
Things in Frante during his Reign, which was 
_ principally owing to the length of it, as it gave 
him an opportunity of ſeeing moſt of his Schemes 
brought to bear; whereas, the unexpected Death 
of the Great Cxar Peter, cauſed many of his Pro- 
jects to be buried in Oblivion, and muſt have over- 
turned the whole of his Glorious deſign for re- 
forming his Subjects, and raifing the Credit of his 
- Crown, with the reſt of the European Powers; if, 
which was ſcarce to be expected, his Succeſſors had 
+ not generally ſpeaking perſiſted in the 22 of 
his Plan. We may therefore eaſily diſcern, that 
ſuch an extenſion of Life as this Treatiſe propo- 
ſes, would be ſo far from contributing to burthen 
the World with an uſeleſs race of old Men, that 
it would really furniſh it with ſuch People, as are 
moſt wanted for the Improvement of r 5 
the perfeQting mechanical Diſcoveries, and contri- 
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in a Manner that may coatribute to the. Amaſe- 

many Thin may be, of 

In E. — indeed, 13 
ſe of 

* 1 A= 


ö _ much more indebted. to 
learned Men, if they would pay n- 


215 have ** . an * 10 the 1 


< 126 i 
F to the Welfare of Ilan 


Upon the w therefore, I think I'ma v 
* che hee tr examining this y yery 
ription, I have not only exerciſed my Thoughts 


mens on 6 Lou 5 but that I 


lte Uu | 
ITY. 
I have. —5 
tion ʒ fl Cr 
form Ourzelves as 
Words, and * World would 
Labours of 
rd to this 
would 


— 2 poſſible for 
Emperor, 


the proper 


hings than 


Maxim which it ** J 


pee ia eonge- in 
me to ag” Kind, fappotng At 


under 1 nn flouriſhed ? or what 
Thanks would ans Readers oe me, if I had.cn- 
33 deavoured to diſcuſs whetherhe lived to.a hundred 


and fafty-five, or a hundred and fiftcen only. Have 7 


1 not choſe che better Part, in examining what 


may ſtill be of ſome Uſe, us. By what Method 


5 * arrived at ſo great an Age, and how far it is 
. Terre fl te Stollow ales LY” I thiak, 


may go ſtill farther, and 


made it at leaſt 
belitus Puelarum, 9 PA 
of Life; in — — to which, I 


1 that I have 
probable, that the - 
Meaſure the Breath 

hope I have effec- 


goth deſtroyed ſome hy Fae that affected the 
ſettled Term of human Life, a 


even of People of Senſe, as to the 


the Impoſf bilit7 
of prolon ing it by Art. I 5 likewile, in the 


Courſe of this Diſſertation, collected the Senti- 
meats of ſeveral great Wien, who think, or 


leaſt 
ſeem to me, to think in the kame Way that oY do, 


3 


In!᷑ is a ju 


eurious and inquiſitive Reader, of © ſearing more 
ſtrictly 8 nions; in order to do them 
Jaſtice, in r mature Contlideratzon, he 
Links that 1 hive faite in fo doing. 
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= 


24 If this ſhould contribute lirtle: to thi ade | 


| tion of che preſent Point, it might prove the 
Means of bringing man 
to light. We have 


it evident, by our Cita- 


ries for which the Moderns are famous, were actu- 
ally known to the Learned in former Times; 


hings of Conſequener 
tions from old Books, that many of the Diſcore- 


whence. we may probably conjecture, that ſome 


other T 


we are not 
there is ſcarce any Country where antient Monu- 
ments are to be Bes, dut we may diſcern in them 
Marks of Skill and Capacity, that tranſcend the 


Power of modem Workmen, and though theſe 
may not be agreeable to the preſent Taſte. which 


| preſſion for the reign= 
2 og Humours of Mankind, that changes roo 
en 


to deſerve the Name of « Rule, yerthey dll ; 


ſeems to be a handſome Ex 


' manifeſt great quickneſs of Invention, and the 
ſeſſton oi many Arts, that are now loſt. It is 


Cee be Amiquity, thar the oldeft badges 
the World, which is the Temple of Theſous ot 
A bens, is by far the fineſt; and in N va _ = 


| : Homer and Hippocr Hippocrates, ele pro in 3 
point of Genius, or of , the Df A Ages 
are yet unrivall'd.” There are 1 Roads which 

lead to 4 — we may ſometimes reach it 
going backwards, as well as forwards, and pro- 

fit as much by detecting the Projects dtr. 1 


. 133 as by refuting the Errors of A 
Obſervation — the great Lord // 
that much Learning frees us from thoſe Miſtakes 


hings were known to them, with which 
nted, and the rather, becauſe 


; into wn we are Planged, ” . "ate g 1 
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| now, that we are better acquainted with Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, we begin to have a better opi- 


therto inexplica 


438) 
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the Writings of Herodotus, and Pliny, they found 
nothing but Abſurdities and Improbabilities; but 


nion of theſe Authors, and : _—_— confeſs; 
thar in ſome Caſes, ity may ſupply Expe- 
rience. I am, however, ready to admit, that in 
ſome Branches of Science, we have outdone the 
Anticnts very much; but what of that, we are 
ſtill far ſhore of PerfeQion. Our very Diſcoveries 
prove it ; for example, we diſcern the Effects of 
Gravity; we ſee the whole Mechaniſm of the Uni- 
verſe, depend upon it; but the Cauſe has been hi- 

ble . We are well acquainted with the 
_ properties of the Needle, which were Seerets 
to former Times, but the eanſe of its Variation re- 


mains a Secret to us. We have, indeed, made ſome 
bold Gueſſes at both, and it is not impoſſible, that 
Poſterity may be able to demonſtrate our Conjec- 
tures; as it is on the other Hand, likewiſe poſ- 
ſible, that they may prove them to be only idle 
Conjectures. If we would avoid being deceived, 
ve muſt decline Bigotry of all Sorts, we muſt not 
carry our Veneration for the Antients too far, and 
at the ſame Time, we ought not to be afraid of 
_ uſing a juſt Freedom with the Moderns ; fince it 
it is not our Buſineſs to admire others, but toinſtrut 
= mv Be ON WEE 


With the ſame View of coming at Truth, by 


ſetting the Subject of which I treat in different 
| and have reaſoned upon them as freely as I defire- 
to ſee my own Syſtem treated. I have given the 


= 


eader the Sentiments of Aſtrologers, and of 


Hermetic Philoſophers on this Inſcription, and 
|. Havelcit it to him to decide, whether they are 


more 


Faults of other Men, than on manifeſtin 
valuable Qualitics in themſelves, and are better 


more in the ritzhe than i, or whether we may not 
be all miſtaken, abd; this Inſeription have at laſt 
ſome other Seeret, and yet more probable Senſe than 
any of 418 have reached. To encourage, an ex- 
alt Diſcuſſion of this, I have often ineulcated the 
_ Uſefulneſs of ſuch an Enquiry, and I think, have 
fully proved without che Poſfibility of a Reply, 
chat as it is very ꝓracticable to extend the Thread 
of Liſe, beyond chat length to which it uſually 
reaches, ſo this will be a real Benefit, and not an 
idle, ot trifling Diſcovery. Theſe are the princi- 
pal Points that I have laboured, and to avoid that 
heavineſe and dryneſs which is commonly com- 
pflained of, in Diſcourſes of this kind: I have fre- 
guently made Excurſions for the Entertainment of 
myſelf and my Readers, and have inſerted abun- 
dance of curious Paſſages from'icarcc and valuable 
Books, that I hope will make full amends for the 
trouble of p this Treatiſe, even to ſuch as 
may remain unconvinced cf the Truth, or practi- 
cCability of my Syſtem. At leaſt, I can ſay this 
for my Book and for myſelf, that nothing has been 
omitted within the Reach of my Power, which 
might render it at once both profitable and plea- 
fant; and therefore, I hope, that if any one ſhall 
take the Trouble of Criticiling it, be will at leatt 
treat it wich that Candour and Manners 


too often viſible. in the Works of Minor Critics, 
who value themſelves much more on ex poſing the 


any 


| which I hve. uſed through the whole, and noe. + 
with that furly and pedantic Pecviſhnels which is 
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A : and Wife, in maintaining old Opinions againſt New, 


« 18050 a 
«There i is ä N W and. 
it is this, that my Sytem is entirely on the 
right Side. I have mot undertaken to demonſtrute 
as many have done, 4 Pabadox in the Preth of 
common Senſe, and tho · common Interoſd of tho 
human Specick, of vhieh the famous Eneomiurm 
* 2 F Folly, and the Pancgyric on Drenkennefy, care! 
| uſtances 3; but — Its did down in 
— iſcourſe Cas View to e Utility, 
and from e e Good if therefore, 
upon: thorough 1 Diſpute; the Matter 
mould come at laſt to be in E 44 5g F hope _ 
turn of the. Scales wilt beullgwech me tor ſurely, | 
if Senſt be : preferable. to Doral 4 Baſe eto Pain, 
or Life to Death, I have a fair -Fn to this Fa- 
vour. I would not be underſtood, to intereſt by: 
this Means, the Inclinations or Prejudices of my 
Readers, on my Side, for that mightiptot Detri- 
mental to Truth; but I introduce this remark, to 
ſecure! me againſt the Eſſects of a Petylant Ho- 
moar,which reigns but too much in the World, of 
_ difliking whatever has the appearance of Novelty, | 
and ſuppoſing, that there is ſomething equally Juſt 


and in running down any Syſtem upon its firſt Ap⸗ ; 


nit this unequitable Prepoſſeſſion, 
et Antique Notions, I ſet up this Claim 


5 = 1 9 bo. _— good Will of Men; founded on the Benefits | 


_ reſulting from my Syſtem, to the human Species, 
either contidered as Iridividuals or in Society. It 


. | . was upon! the ſame Principle, that the late Dr. 


, eſtabliſhed his Doctrine of the Circulation 
of the Blood; which he juſtly obſerved; would 
Exempt the Artof 'Phyſic from N — : 
and enable us to give a clearer and = 
Account of the Animal Occonoti 

8 o, lands the ns hate of S Sir 
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ten, which is perhaps the nobleſt Effe& of th 
compare my Invention with theirs, or myſelf to 
either of thoſe great Men. All 1 aim at is, to 
ſhew, that the greateſt Men have had need of In- 
dulgence, when the 7 nngens new Syſtems; 
whence I infer, that ſuch a deſire cannot be thought 
either unjuſt or unreaſonable, in the leaſt, as T rea- 
* JJ 
HFere, then, let me reſt this Aﬀair, and aſten 
taking ſo much Pains to render this Work not al- 
23 r can far the V _ of _ Tn, 4 = 

Lyc of equal and impartial Judges, Ir it 
ts their 8 and depend 5 Co 
dour and Humanity for the kind Acceptance of 
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